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Survey of the World 


Votes in the Senate, 
last week, upon tariff 
rates showed that 
Mr. Aldrich and his committee controlled 
the situation, having the support of near- 
ly four-fifths of the Republicans and, at 
times, of several Democrats. The first 
of these votes was taken on the 1oth. In 
the Aldrich bill the duty on pig lead is 
2% cents a pound. Mr. Cummins moved 
to make it 1%, and this motion was lost, 
35 to 44. Eleven Republicans (Messrs 
Beveridge, Burkett, Brown, ° Bristow, 
Clapp, Crawford, Cummins, Dolliver, 
Gamble, La Follette, and Nelson) voted 
for the reduction, and two Democrats 
(Messrs. McEnery and Hughes) were 
counted with 42 Republicans for the 
committee. Mr. Beveridge’s motion to 
make the rate 2 cents was then defeated, 
37 to 45. On the following day, when 
glass and crockery were the subjects of 
discussion, Mr. Bacon moved to reduce 
the bill’s rate on earthen and stone ware 
from 60 to 35 per cent. Mr. Dolliver, a 
severe critic of certain other parts of the 
bill, spoke earnestly for the high duty in 
this case. It was understood, moreover, 
that President Taft opposed any reduc- 
tion in the pottery schedule. The mo- 
tion was lost, 25 to 54, Mr. La Follette 
being the only Republican to vote with 
the Democrats for it. In this instance 
the committee had the support of nearly 
all of the so-called insurgents on the Re- 
publican side. Three of them, however, 
voted for Mr. Bacon’s second motion (to 
reduce the bill’s rate. on undecorated 
china from 55 to 40 per cent.), which, of 
course, was defeated. When the iron 
and steel schedule was taken up, on the 
13th, an interesting record was made 
with respect to iron ore. The present duty 
is 40 cents a ton. The House put this 


The Senate Tariff 
Bill Sustained 


ore on the free list, but the Senate com- 
mittee moved that the duty be 25 cents. 
It was easily successful, as the vote was 
61 to 24 in its favor. To the 11 Repub- 
lican insurgents heretofore named were 
added 3 (Messrs. Borah, Curtis and 
Du Pont), but 18 Democrats stood with 
43 Republicans for Mr. Aldrich and the 
committee. They were Messrs. Bacon, 
Bailey, Bankhead, Chamberlain,. Clay, 
Daniel, Fletcher, Foster, Frazier, John- 
ston, McEnery, Martin, Paynter, Sim- 
mons, Stone, Taliaferro, Taylor and 
Tillman. Among those who opposed the 
duty was Mr. Nelson, of Minnesota, in 


- whose State more than one-half of the 


iron ore output of the United States is 
produced. ‘The original 11 Republican 
insurgents supported Mr. Cummins’s 
motion to reduce the rate on bar iron 
(lost, 35 to 42), but none of them fa- 
vored a motion to put agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list. Mr. Aldrich con- 
sented reluctantly to a reduction of the 
bill’s duty on certain forms of structural 
steel, and a demand for a concession in 
the rate on barbed wire was forestalled 
when a considerable reduction was pro- 
posed by the committee. At the com- 
mittee’s suggestion, many items of im- 
portance have been laid aside temporar- 
ily, the inference being that the commit- 
tee intends to modify them. Some critics 
say that this delay is designed to facili- 
tate the conciliation of certain Democrats 
or Republican insurgents by concessions. 
Mr. Aldrich predicts that not more than 
four Republicans will be counted against 
the bill when the final vote in the Senate 
is taken. At the end of last week an im- 
pression prevailed in Congress and in 
administration circles that adjournment . 
would not be reached before August 
Ist. 











[oso THE 
Sllitiine te During the last two or 
ee. Whadines three weeks, Mr. Aldrich 

and his committee have re- 
peatedly been criticised by Republican in- 
surgents and Democrats for failing to 
give information, such as statements of 
difference in labor costs, etc., as to facts 
and estimates upon which the proposed 
rates were based. Mr. Beveridge, one 
of these critics, provoked a sarcastic re- 
ply on the roth from Mr. Aldrich, whose 
words permitted the inference that he 
had been impressed by evidence of the 
Indiana Senator’s self-esteem. When 
Mr. Root, on the 11th, asked for informa- 
tion from the committee about the rate 
on window-glass, saying that need of it 
was shown by Mr. Cummins’s criticism, 
the insurgents began to regard the New 
York Senator as an ally. On the follow- 
ing day there were reports in the press 
that Mr. Root represented a protest from 
the White House, and that Mr. Aldrich 
had decided upon a change of policy, 
consenting to make many considerable 
reductions. At the end of the week, 


however, there had been no action to con- 


firm these reports, and Mr. Root had 
come to be regarded as a supporter of 
the committee. On the 14th, replying to 
the criticism of Mr. La Follette and 
others, he vigorously defended the com- 
mittee, warmly praised Mr. Aldrich and 
protested against tariff orations prepared 
for home consumption. This aroused Mr. 
La Follette, who responded sharply. Mr. 
Mooney attacked Mr. Root for lecturing 
the Senate when he was “barely warm 
in his seat.” The Senate, he said, did 
not want this advice from one who had 
never before served in a legislative body. 
Mr. Root was then defended by Mr. 
Lodge. Mr. Nelson, of Minnesota, 
saying he would not oppose a removal of 
the duty on iron ore, or a reduction of 
the duties on wheat and other products 
of his State, remarked that tariff legis- 
lation was like a river and harbor bill, 
“You tickle me, and I'll tickle you.” As 
for the information that was demanded, 
he would seek to procure it from Sena- 
tors who were personally interested in 
protected industries. If he wanted in- 
formation about the Smelter Trust,. for 
* example, he would go to the occupant of 
the seat in front of his own. [This is 
the seat of Senator Guggenheim.] Mr. 
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Borah said there was a Lead Trust, but 
tariff rates would not affect it because 
it had large interests on both sides of the 
Mexican boundary. While Mr. Oliver 
was arguing that the proposed duty on 
structural steel was needed because of 
the much lower cost of production 
abroad, he was asked to explain last 
year’s exports of $7,000,000. He could 
not explain, he said, unless the fact was 
that the manufacturers sold abroad at 
a loss to keep their factories running. 
After Mr. Paynter’s attack upon the To- 
bacco Trust, Mr. Culberson quoted from 
Attorney-General Wickersham’s recent 
address in New York, remarking that 
the suggestion for amendment of the 
Sherman Act (on account of a recent 
decision in the Tobacco Trust case) in- 
dicated that Trusts would not be pur- 
sued by the present Administration. Mr. 
Bailey asserted that the Steel Corpora- 
tion should be prosecuted for violating 
the law. Mr. Flint and Mr. Scott said 
that the profits of protected manufactur- 
ers were small, while those pf retailers 
and wholesalers were very large. Fig- 
ures were produced to show that the 
gains of retailers were enormous and 
that for this reason consumers were mis- 
led as to the gains of manufacturers. 
Whereupon Mr. Gore took the side of 
the retailers, declaring that in many in- 
stances their selling prices were made by 
manufacturers’ contracts, and pointing 
to the large dividends of certain manu- 
facturing corporations. It is said that 
the committee will propose a duty of 25 
per cent. on crude petroleum, having 
been convinced that it is needed by the 
independent producers, and that removal 
of the duty would injure them, while it 
would serve the interests of the Standard 
Oil Company. 


President Taft sent to 
Congress last week a long 
message relating to the 
controversy in Porto Rico, where the 
House of Delegates refused, both at the 
regular session and at a special session, 
to pass the annual appropriation bill, be- 
cause the Executive Council (which acts 
as a Senate and is composed of six heads 
of departments and five natives, all ap- 
pointed) had rejected several House 
bills. The most important of these bills 


Discipline for 
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were designed to take away much of the 
Governor’s power. They provided that 
mayors (now appointed) should be elect- 
ed, that the number of elective judges in 
municipalities should be increased from 
twenty-six to sixty-six, and that the se- 
lection of assessors should be controlled 
by the largest taxpayers in each munic- 
ipal district. Mr. Taft shows why these 
and other objectionable House bills were 
rejected. The election of twenty-six 
municipal judges, he says, has already 
interfered with the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, as all of these judges 
are of one political faith and “mere po- 
litical instruments in the hands of the 
central committee of the Unionist or 
dominant party.” Having pointed out 
that the House, ever since it was created, 
has uniformly held up appropriation bills 
to the last minute, seeking thus to com- 
pel the Council to accept bills of various 
kinds, he says: 

“The facts recited demonstrate the willing- 
ness of the representatives of the people in the 
House of Delegates to subvert the Government 
in order to secure the passage of certain legis- 
lation. The question whether the proposed 
legislation should be enacted into law was left 
by the fundamental act to the joint action of 
the Executive Council and the House of Dele- 
gates as the Legislative Assembly. The House 
of Delegates proposes itself to secure this leg- 
islation without respect to the opposition of the 
Executive Council or else to pull down the 
whole Government. This spirit, which has 
been growing from year to year in Porto Rico, 
shows that too great power has been vested in 
the House of Delegates and that its members 
are not sufficiently alive to their oath-taken 
responsibility for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment to justify Congress in further repos- 
ing in them absolute power to withhold ap- 
= necessary for the Government's 
ife. 

Therefore he recommends that Congress 
shall provide for a duplication of thé 
appropriations of the year immediately 
preceding whenever the Porto Rican 
House declines to act. It appears that 
when he suggested to a committee of the 
House (now in Washington) that the 
House should yield, pending an investi- 
gation to be made by an agent selected 
by himself, the reply (in writing) was 
that the price of such submsision must 
be acceptance of the rejected bills con- 
cerning judges and mayors. Porto Rico, 
he says, has been the favored daughter 
of the United States. All customs and 
internal revenue taxes are turned into 
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the insular treasury, while the United 
States pays the cost of the local regi- 
ment, lighthouse service, coast surveys, — 
harbor improvements and agricultural 
experiment stations. Since the end of 
Spanish rule the number of school pupils 


‘has increased from 21,000 to 87,000, the 


annual expenditure for public education 
from $35,000 to $1,000,000, and the 
value of exports and imports from $22,- 
000,000 to $56,000,000, a trade balance 
of $12,500,000 against the island having 
given way to one of $2,500,000 in its 
favor. Mr. Taft cites other evidence of 
great improvement, and then says: 

“In the desire of certain of their leaders for 

political power, Porto Ricans have forgotten 
the generosity of the United States in its deal- 
ings with them. This should not be an occas- 
ion for surprise, nor in dealing with a whole 
people can it be made the basis of a charge of 
ingratitude. When we with the consent of the 
people of Porto Rico assumed guardianship 
over them and the guidance of their destinies 
we must have been conscious that a people that 
had enjoyed so little opportunity for educa- 
tion could not be expected safely for themselves 
to exercise the full power of self-government; 
and the present development is only an indica- 
tion that we have gone somewhat too fast in 
the extension of political power to them for 
their own good.” 
A bill providing for the recommended 
duplication of appropriations has been 
reported favorably in the House. In 
Porto Rico, Dr. Barbosa, leader of the 
Republican party and a member of the 
Executive Council, says the message is 
unjust in treating all Porto Ricans alike, 
while those who deserve censure are 
Unionist politicians who “obtained their 
influence by the open support of Amer- 
icans who control the insular Govern- 
ment.” Munoz Rivera, Unionist leader, 
says “the words of the President are in- 
sults heaped upon a weak people that 
cannot reply.” 


The Assembly 


Legislative 
has elected Benito Legarda 
and Manuel Quezon to be 
resident Commissioners at Washington. 
Sefior Legarda is now a Commissioner. 
Sefior Quezon takes the place of Pablo 


Philippine 
Islands 


Ocampo. He is a lawyer and was an 
officer under Aguinaldo during the in- 
surrection. Owing to a controversy 
about tariff legislation, ten members of 
the Progressive minority in the Assem- 
bly went on strike and were absent for 
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a month. On the oth inst. they returned 
to their seats. In his annual report, 
Mr. Harbord, director of the constabul- 
ary, remarks that office-seeking diverts 
many bright young Filipinos from some- 
thing better. He also says: 


“The froth and effervescence of office seek- 


ing and of radical newspapers in Manila are 
not to be taken as indicative of the sentiment 
of the mass of the Filipinos, who, above all 
things, desire peace and a return of economic 
prosperity. Differences of religion seem to be 
losing their political importance. There are 
indications of the waning of the Aglipay cult 
and a return of its adherents to the oldtime 
faith. Protestant missionaries in nearly all 
provinces have gathered little flocks, actuated 
by one motive or another, but show no material 
increase. The Colorum, Guardia de Honor, 
and Santa Iglesia, if these may be mentioned 
among religious faiths, show no material 
change. Their membership is all fanatical, 
ready to follow or to forsake under the leader- 
ship of plausible but unscrupulous scoundrels 
who exploit the poor, ignorant, and supersti- 
tious for pleasure or commercial profit.” 
——Gunboats and land forces have been 
pursuing a Moro bandit named Jikiri, 
who recently attacked the Parang pearl 
fisheries and several settlements. On the 
12th, the cavalry overtook his band of 
outlaws and killed five of them. Two 
natives were hanged in Manila, on the 
14th, for the murder of Anna Hahn, a 
school teacher, in Batangas, a little more 
than a year ago. 


The threatened strike of 
the Government employ- 
ees in the postal and tele- 
graph service was ordered on the even- 
ing of May 11th, but so far has not 
proved a very serious affair. The Gov- 
ernment has maintained a firm stand and 
has ample parliamentary support. As 
soon as the strike was announced most 
of the outgoing mail was stopped, but 
the telegraph service was kept up by 
operators from the army who were in 
readiness. The dockers at St. Nazaire, 
out of sympathy with the strike, refused 
to load the mail for Central America and 
the West Indies for the Transatlantic 
Steamship Company, and the five hun- 
dred mail bags were returned to Paris. 
This is all the support so far received by 
the postal employees from their prom- 
ised allies of the working classes, and 
the announcement of it was received 
with cheers by the 10,000 employees 
assembled in the Hippodrome. At this 


The French 
Postal Strike 
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meeting M. Pauron, one of the dismissed 
postmen, denounced the Government for 
its tyranny in endeavoring to suppress 
freedom of speech and freedom of asso- 
ciation on the part of its employees, and 
urged them not to resume work until 
their rights were secured. He stated 
that Secretary Pataud, of the Electri- 
cians’ Union, would find a way to inter- 
fere with the wireless system of commu- 
nication which the Government has pro- 
vided for use in the emergency. Premier 
Clemenceau was denounced in the most 
violent language and a caricature of him 
brought into the hall was hooted. Suc- 
ceeding meetings in the Hippodrome 
were increasingly revolutionary in tone. 
The “Internationale,” the song of revolt, 
was sung by the whole body of men 
and women, many of them in their off- 
cial uniform. A new secret committee 
was appointed and walking delegates 
sent into the provinces to organize the 
movement thruout the country. The 
leaders urged the strikers to avoid vio- 
lence and the destruction of property. 
Notwithstanding the fervor.of the Hip- 
podrome meetings the strike was. not 
general, altho it is impossible to state 
how many have stopt work. Accord- 
ing to M. Barthou, Minister od Public 
Works, Posts and Telegraphs, only 2,367 
out of 24,215 employees in Paris were 
out, but the leaders of the strike claimed 
8,538. Those who remained at work 
were not molested by the strikers, and 
almost the only damage to property was 
the cutting of telegraph wires around 
Paris. The postal, telephone and tele- 
graph service was not nearly so badly 
crippled as in the first strike last month, 
because the number of employees partici- 
pating in the strike this time was fewer 
and because the Government was thoroly 
prepared for it. The hotels sent their 
foreign mail to Brussels by their own 
agents, and the Paris Bourse had ar- 
ranged an automobile service connecting 
it with the other stock exchanges of the 
country, but this was not necessary. Out- 
side of Paris the strike was insignificant. 
The Cabinet decided to exercise the right 
conferred upon it last month to dismiss 
immediately civil servants who co-op- 
erate in quitting work. Accordingly 313 
employees were dismissed on the 15th, 
including 17 telephone girls, 17 linemen, 
102 carriers and 34 provincial employees. 
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MOHAMMED V, THE NEW SULTAN OF TURKEY, BEING DRIVEN TO THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
TO TAKE THE OATH OF OFFICE. 


Of the seven postal employees brought 
in the usual way before the Council of 
Discipline for pernicious activity in the 
former strike, two were dismissed, one 
transferred and the other cases are held 


over. Nine telegraphers were cited to 
appear before the Council for singing 
the “Internationale” in the central office 
on May Day. Seven of these were dis- 
missed and two reduced in rank. It ap- 
pears to be the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to get rid of all the 800 who at- 
tempted to form a syndicate or trade 
union of civil servants. On the 13th the 
Chamber of Deputies took action and 
past a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. M. Barthou declared : “The move- 
ment we have to face is really a revolu- 
tionary movement. The questions of the 
right of Government employees to form 
unions and to affiliate with the workmen 
of private employers are mere pretexts.” 
Premier Clemenceau announced that “so 
long as we remain ministers the dismis- 
sals will be maintained.” On the ques- 


tion of the refusal of the Government to 
allow its employees to form .a militant 
union, the Chamber supported the posi- 
tion of the Government by a vote of 454 
to 69. The session was turbulent and at 
one time the president of the Chamber 
had to put on his hat as a sign of ad- 
journment owing to the impossibility of 
keeping order. The Extreme Left stood 
up and sang the “Internationale” and the 
other deputies tried to drown them out 
with the “Marseillaise,” then all joined 
in a general melée, in which missiles 
were thrown and blows struck. After 
half an hour of this the session was re- 
sumed. 
& 

Both in European and Asi- 
atic Turkey conditions 
have been comparatively 
peaceable and orderly. Chefket Pasha, 
who led the Fourth Army Corps from 
Salonika to Constantinople, is the man 
of the hour. Both foreigners and Otto- 
mans look upon him as the strongest 


The Turkish 
Situation 
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force in the Government, altho he mod- 
estly declines any authority except that 
of his military office, and seems to be de- 
void of all the personal ambition which 
his unique position might be expected to 
arouse in him. He has paid calls upon 
all the ambassadors and ministers in 
Constantinople, explaining that the army 
is entirely subordinate to Parliament, 
and that he is in harmony with the 
Grand Vizier Hilmi Pasha. He is op- 
posed to the monopoly of the army by 
Mohammedans, and it is expected that 
his recommendation of the admission of 
25 per cent. of Christians will be adopt- 
ed. At a secret session of the Chamber 
of Deputies, on May 13th, at which all 
of the ministers were present, the Turko- 
Bulgarian protocol acknowledging the 
independence of Bulgaria was adopted 
by a vote of 121 to 24. At Erzerum, in 
Asiatic Turkey, the soldiers refused obe- 
dience to the Young Turk officers and 
threatened a rising in defense of the 
faith. Under orders of Chefket Pasha, 
forty-five of the mutineers at Erzerum 
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were put under arrest. In Constantinople 
courts-martial continue to be held on the 
mutineers, and the people are given ocu- 
lar proof of the power of the Young 
Turk Government. Of the men and 
subordinate officers on board the battle- 
ship ‘“Assar-i-Tewfik,” who murdered 
their commander in the recent rising, 
twenty-four were found guilty and 
hanged in various parts of the city, 
eight of them in front of the Admiralty 
Building. Burhan-ed-Din, the fourth 
and favorite son of Abdul Hamid, has 
been arrested and is reported to have 
been tried by court-martial for conni- 
vance in the mutiny, altho it is not yet 
known whether he will be kept in prison 
or not. The cash and securities. found 
in the Yildiz Kiosk, amounting to about 
$7,500,000, have been placed in the 
national treasury and will be drawn 
upon for the payment of the expenses 
of the capture of the capital by the 
troops of Chefket Pasha. Talaat Bey, 
vice-president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, was sent to Salonika to induce the 
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CHEFKET PASHA AND OTHER YOUNG TURK OFFICERS FROM SALONIKA ENTERING 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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deposed Sultan to transfer the funds 
which he has in foreign banks to the 
national coffers, and it is reported that 
he succeeded in securing the necessary 
authorization. The amount of money 
held in the Sultan’s name in foreign 
banks—largely, it is said, in New York 
—is estimated at $15,000,000. The 
Chamber of Deputies has appointed two 
of its members, a Mohammedan and a 
Christian, to go to Adana to investigate 
the recent massacres. The Sultan has 
accepted the honorary presidency of the 
Armenian Relief Committee. It seems 
certain that it was the intention of 
Abdul Hamid to start a general rising 
against the Christians in Asiatic Turkey 
simultaneously with the mutiny in Con- 
stantinople. At Adana 22,000 refugees 
are being fed, of whom 4,000 are ill. At 
the American and other hospitals 300 
wounded persons are being cared for. 
Red Cross funds have been received to 
the amount of $11,000 and as much 
more from other American organiza- 
tions. The American cruisers “North 
Carolina” and “Montana,” from Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, have arrived in the Gulf 
of Alexandretta, and Captain Marshall, 
commander of the former, is at Adana 
investigating conditions. 


as 


The Redmond bill for the re- 
moval of Roman Catholic disa- 
bilities was past by the House 
of Commons on its second reading by a 
vote of 133 to 123. A petition contain- 
ing the names of 300,000 protesting 
against the bill was presented before the 
voting. Similar bills have been intro- 
duced many times before, but this is the 
first time that one has past its second 
reading. There is slight probability of 
its enactment, however, because it is not 
a Government bill, altho Premier As- 
quith gave it his hearty support. He de- 
clared that the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from office was quite unjusti- 
fiable by either logic or policy, and that 
the language of the coronation oath 
was very objectionable and should be 
changed. The bill removes the disquali- 
fication of Catholics for the offices of 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and abol- 
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ishes all the old laws in regard to re- 
stricting residence and property rights 
and in other ways discriminating against 
Catholics. The question came to a crisis 
last year when, in accordance with the 
old statutes, the Catholics were prevent- 
ed from having a religious procession in 
the streets of London. The declaration 
required of British sovereigns at their 
accession declaring Catholic religious 
customs to be superstitious and idol- 
atrous would be abolished or ameliorated 
by the proposed law. Premier Stoly- 
pin has scored a victory for constitu- 
tional government by insisting upon the 
Emperor’s endorsement of the naval bill 
in the form past by the Duma. The 
question at issue was a clause attached 
in the Duma declaring a naval staff 
established. This was of small impor- 
tance in itself, but was insisted upon by 
the Stolypin Cabinet because the reac- 
tionary element had concentrated its 
attack upon this point and felt confident 
of overthrowing the Premier. Two reac- 
tionary papers have been fined $1,500 
each for attacks on Premier Stolypin. 
The agrarian bill, for the purpose of 
breaking up the mirs or communes and 
distributing the land among the peasants 
had past its third reading in the Duma. 
Over a million peasants have declared 
their intention of withdrawing from the 
communes and 600,000 have already ob- 
tained title deeds to individual holdings. 
What is called the “Fourth Partition” of 
Poland is the object of a bill introduced 
into the Duma establishing Chelm Prov- 
ince. This will take away from the 
former Kingdom of Poland one-third of 
the Provinces of Lublin and Siedlce, 
which contains a large proportion of 
orthodox Russians. The Emperor 
and Empress of Germany, arriving at 
Vienna on the morning of May 14th, 
were received by Emperor Franz Josef 
and other members of the imperial fam- 
ily at the Southern Railroad Station. 
The welcome given to Emperor William 
by the people of Austria was unusually 
fervent and enthusiastic on account of 
the valuable support which he gave 
Austria in the recent difficulty with Tur- 
key. A ioint telegram of friendship 
was sent bv the two emperors to their 
ally, King Victor Emanuel of Italy. 
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Suffrage 


{In our issue of March 11th we appealed to those of our readers who have had any 








opportunity to become acquainted with the workings of woman suffrage to send us brief 
notes of their experiences and observations, for we believe that a little of such personal 
testimony is worth more than much theoretical argumentation: As we said then, there 
are two questions of special importance now before the American people, woman suffrage 
and prohibition, Like most political movements, these have followed the lines 
of the weather maps, the storm centers originating in the West and sweeping 
over the country eastward. Both subjects are now actively discussed in almost 
every State, but the discussion is too abstract. We hear people asking, ‘“Would 
woman suffrage (or prohibition) work?” ‘They should ask rather, “How does it work?” 
For whatever may be said of these two policies they are certainly not novelties or experi- 
ments. Both have been for more than a generation in complete operation in some of our 





States and in partial or local operation in most of them. 
We want to get the more valuable of the two tor THe INDEPENDENT. 
We have given more space to the letters than we wished to, yet we have 


dear. 
responded willingly. 


Talk is cheap. Experience is 
Our readers 


been obliged to reject many more than we have used and to have cut down almost all the 


letters here published. 
tical workings of prohibition, 


Next we should like to get similar personal testimony on the prac- 
letters of two or three hundred words, not only from prohibi- 


tion States, but from places where local option, license and other alternative methods of 


controlling the liquor traffic 


The Need of Women for the Ballot. 


Important as definite information on the 
working of existing women suffrage laws is, 
these laws have been in operation so short a 
time and to so limited an extent, that results 
are not as significant as they appear. Back 
of these meager results lie social and economic 
conditions affecting women, produced by their 
exclusion from suffrage in a democracy which 
has diverted and perverted their natural ac- 
tivities. For some time to come women may 
be prevented from showing their full useful- 
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prevail. 


Send them in before July 1st.—EprTor.] 


ness as voting citizens, owing to the unnatural 
conditions which exclusion from the ballot 
has forced upon them. Where so-called uni- 
versal suffrage does not prevail or did not in 
the past, the position of women was at least 
normal and natural in so far as it existed at 
all. But the peculiar hardship to women in 
living under a democracy where everything is 
free to them except the ballot and its discip- 
line and responsibility is that it has made of 
them a leisure class and has forced them into 
an unnatural position. Under the stimulating 
and invigorating influences of a democracy, 























in an age when scientific and mechanical in- 
ventions have made living easy, prosperous 
women of all classes have been free to choose 
any kind of life except the normal one of 
working along the recognized lines of organ- 
ized public work. The result is the production 
of a clever, abnormal, useless, and in many 
cases inefficient class of women. The society 
woman abroad is on the whole superior to the 
American society woman, who is constantly 
accused of being the most extravagant, idle, 
luxurious creature living. 

Serious-minded women have been forced 
into the invention of all sorts of elaborate or- 

ganizations, to enable them to approach in- 
directly the central impulses which underlie 
a representative government; and while some 
good and much happiness have resulted from 
this co-operation, there is an enormous waste 
of good material which is turned back on it- 
self for lack of union with the recognized 
channels which a popular government must 
eventually monopolize. Thus _ segregated, 
masses of women, both socially and economi- 
cally, suffer in character and development, and 
are becoming more and more at a disadvant- 
age under a government whose theory is, that 
whatever is best for the people must be de- 
cided and carried out by the people. Deprived 
of this means of influence, whenever their own 
domain of pure food, municipal cleanliness. 
protection and education of children, municipal 
care of the sick, and many other hitherto in- 
dividual feminine responsibilities are yearly 
being absorbed into the body politic, there is 
nothing left them but the unsatisfactory effort 
of personal influence, or the formation of more 
or less inefficient organizations, or a healthy 
revolt into an unproductive and idle life. 
Habits and characteristics have been formed 
under these conditions which must be changed 
before women can fully show what they can 
do as voters. 

It is for the growth of woman’s character 
that the ballot is needed primarily, and the 
more adverse and indifferent women are, the 
more its need is evident to break up the frivol- 
ity, wastefulness of time and money, social 
struggles and imitation of luxury into which 
they are driven from lack of occupation. 
When once the normal balance is gained, and 
under a government which claims that it rep- 
resents the people one half its citizens can 
be represented, the first results will be in the 
strengthening of female character and the na- 
tion will receive the benefit of much moral 
and mental activity now largely wasted. 

ELIzABETH KincG ELLicortt, 
President of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Baltimore. 
Rovanp Park, BALTIMORE. 


& 
As a Young Man Regards It. 


The writer is a recent graduate of an old 
boys’ college ; he lays no claim to much world- 
ly experience and has not enjoyed suffrage 
long himself. But I do know something about 
the rising generation of voters, their own cap- 
ability as electors, and will venture an opin- 
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ion on the younger men’s view of woman’s 
suffrage. 

The hoary traditions of my college, I think, 
coincide ‘with the views of young men in shop 
and office on the subject of women. We as 
sume an amiable smile, consider girls sweet, 
want them to be amenable to our judgments, 
and withal, hold to the ancient doctrine that 
they make adorable sweethearts and _indis- 
pensable nurses. This we do from instinct. 
Like Jewish patriarchs, medieval lords, or 
domineering Puritans, we monopolize the lead- 
ing role. But it is with secret misgiving we 
young men meet the eyes, circumspect and 
scrutinizing of our sisters and their friends. 
Sometimes the glance is scornful and we 
quail. Bachelor schools proudly avoid dis- 
comforting contrasts in scholarship, while our 
less fortified brothers in coed institutions go 
down alarmingly before their fair classmates. 
In offices, behind counters, and on platforms, 
women are proving stubborn competitors. In 
short, young men when they stop to observe 
see girls everywhere their potential equals. 

Of course, every one of us from the urchin 
to the complacent paterfamilias is instinctive- 
ly loath to share his kaisardom; to see men 
pet, clothe, then curtly suppress them is to 
infer that the child-bearing portion of ow 
kind has scarcely been raised by evolution. 
We have been pleased to “emancipate” woman 
in many ways. First, we granted them souls, 
then minds, and now we are wondering wheth- 
er they should be permitted to use their minds. 
Yes, statutes are past enfranchising them 
economically; now why do we stop short at 
the divine circle of politics? Here crops out, 
I honestly believe, a bit of ancient innate male 
bearishness. The very word, politics, sounds 
repugnant in connection with women. But 
note please that this incompatibility we shrink 
from is due to politics, not to women. Men 
know that the political arena is dirty, and the 
chivalry within us (as well as our Ottoman 
tendencies) makes us recoil from admitting 
women into such a stamping-ground. This is 
the crux of the problem—with a knowledge 
of things as they are, is it best at present to 
put a soiled piece of work into the clean hands 
of our women? The young men of America, 
I believe, would say “yes.” Frankly, we have 
great faith in our sisters’ ability to clean up 
things. The slums of the world in their ma- 
terial filth and heathenism in its spiritual rot- 
tenness have been cleaned away by women as 
far as they have been cleaned. These two 
trying tasks have been faced by them and by 
them mainly. London wives and daughters 
descended into the Whitechapel district with- 
out contamination, why may not American 
women register a vote at our polls by machine’ 
without damage? I think they can, and I 
think city halls, street commissioners’ closets 
and Legislature ante-rooms would shortly re- 
ceive a rinsing. 

Women have one paramount faculty which 
men by familiar contact with the wrong in 
the world lose, that is, a direct and simple dis- 
crimination between right and wrong. For 
example, I told a judge the other day—a man 
revered in this city for his integrity—of a re- 
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cent city contract whereby three men got about 
five thousand dollars each—the steal was not 
unusually large, but noticeably bold. The 
judge said, “It was a shame” with about as 
much indignation as he would have shown 
had I said that a comet had carried off 
Saturn’s outer ring. One of the grafters is 
an effective Republican; the judge and I both 
“deplore his conduct” but will dutifully vote 
for him and his confreres next fall. The wife 
of the judge heard my story. She looked up 
qnickly and said, ‘““Mr. So and So has changed 
his political residence once already; you men 
will have to hasten him forth again by that 
primary election law you talk so much about.” 

We men will do nothing of the kind; knowing 
this 1 felt queer for a moment and had to 
slowly recoup myself with reflections on our 
splendid party machine. The case is plain: 

men see public affairs obliquely; except in an 
awful pinch we lack the simple discrimina- 
tion between right and wrong and we lack 
courage to act. When confronted with dis- 
honesty we mumble: “Circumstances extenu- 
ate,” “party policy supersedes,” “graft is of 
course incident”—we talk much in the manner 
of Continental diplomats. 

As a possible participator in politics for the 
next half century, I will gladly welcome the 
bright, wise women, and the good foolish ones 
into politics. Men can surely not hurt politics 
by so doing; and the women are not likely to 
hurt themselves. Besides the action is in time 
"unavoidable. C. M. D. 


INDIANA. 
we 


A Woman on the Supreme Bench! 


The Woman Suffragists, the New Woman 
and the woman of today have many charac- 
teristics in common. They are seeking to 
enter the business and political world upon 
an equal footing with man. They have already 
made great advance in this direction. Woman 
is holding public office; she is the lawyer’s 
trusty amanuensis; she is crowding elbows 
with the men in the shop and counting room; 
she is at work over the barber’s chair. Her 
gentlemen friends meet her upon the street 
with, “Hello, Sall!” or “Why, Kate, where 
have you been for the last week?” and similar 
expressions of familiarity, which attract no 
attention, and excite no resentment because of 
their common occurrence. All this is in sharp 
contrast to the woman of story and song, to 
whom our grandfathers paid courtesy, respect 
and homage. The majority of the women of 
today are not seeking as a matter of choice to 
enter these new fields of labor and activity, as 
is evinced by their reluctance to improve their 
opportunity, granted in the State of New 
York, for voting on many tax and school 
problems. She does not aspire to do men’s 
work nor to ape his customs, as many of her 
sisters do, who belong to this movement of 
woman’s suffrage. Is woman to surrender her 
superior legal rights, when she comes to an 
equality with man before the law, as a voting 
unit? It would seem so, else she would have 
his privileges without assuming his responsi- 
bilities, a position in which we could not for 
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a moment think of her. It would be a con- 
tradiction of the very princinle for which she 
stands. 

Would the advocate of woman’s suffrage ap- 
prove with complacency the fact that her 
daughter might occupy a seat on the-Supreme 
Court Bench of the State to try the issue of 
fact between the State and such monsters of 
humanity as are brought before it for trial on 
charges of murder, or for divorce, prompted 
by all the lower passions of human nature? 
What effect does this movement have upon 
women? Are they better individuals, better 
wives and mothers? Do they have as much 
time to devote to the social, moral and phil- 
anthropic interests of the community as the 
women who are not — in politics and 
business ? L. C. LINcoLn. 

Cananpaicua, N, Y. 


& 
Treated Worse Than a Yellow Dog. 


In accordance with your request I give you 
a few instances of conditions in Texas, where 
women are allowed no vote of any kind. 

Mrs. Neal, the mother of three children, 
became a widow. In order to remove to a 
better educational city she wished to sell her 
—their—home. Having aided by her work and 
self-denial to pay for the “same she thought 
it was hers. But no. Considerable expense 
attended necessary (?) legal procedure before 
she had the right to dispose of the property. 
This rendered her both hurt and angry, but 
was as nothing when she found that legally 
she did not own her children. A _ slender 
woman and struggling to support her family 
it was no small hardship to accumulate the 
funds to pay for some man to say that she 
might be the guardian of her own boys and 
gir!. Professor Simpkins, of the law depart- 
ment of Texas University, says “Texas laws 
treat a woman worse than an old yellow dog.” 

It is only two years since a law was past 
compelling a married man to support his fam- 
ily. No married woman may control her own 
property save by the courtesy of her husband. 
One woman, a teacher, had paid for a home. 
She married a man of no property. Calling 
up the tax collector to ask the amount of her 
taxes she was surprised to learn that she 
owned nothing. There was a house assessed 
to Mr. Blank. On her marriage it had been 
set over to him. Are you surprised that this 
woman is now a suffragist? 

Just one other case. Being a nurse I was 
called to a woman who was violently ill. Tho 
needing constant attention she was alone in 
the house with an aged father, himself needing 
care. I mention all this to show how neces- 
sary was the attention she received. At the 
time of her marriage she owned two houses. 
In one they lived and Mr. W. collected the 
rent for the other. .When I came to leave she 
could not get money to pay her nurse, tho she 
tried repeatedly. She positively could not 
command one dollar of her own money. She 
was obliged to get her butcher to let her have 
it and charge it on the bills. Mr. W. had a 
good business and plenty of money and would 



























pay his regular bills. Now is there a State 
where women vote in which such things can 
occur? HELen Jarvis Kenyon. 
Austin, Texas. 

& 


Not Uniil the Women Reform. 


Votes placed in women’s hands only add to 
the quantity. The world is full of illiterate, 
unthinking women and girls whose chief aim 
is a good time at the dance hall, card table 
and vaudeville show. The young men they 
mingle with are of the same class. They vote 
for rum and all its attendant vices, and the 
young women also would, many of them, and 
their number is increasing, like beer and other 
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set of weaklings. They have no personal re- 
nown, no high level of character and solid 
quality of moral and spiritual being, ‘She 
looketh well to the ways of her household and 
eateth not the bread of idleness” is not their 
condition. They look well to the ways of 
bridge whist and eat the frappé of the dance 
hall. Married women leave their houses and 
children to Bridget while they attend the 
vaudeville. America is yearly raising indolent, 
idle girls whose sole idea is entrapping some 
man with money so they will not have to work. 
Am I wrong? Look about you and see. Can 
you find ten women, young or old, who would 
inform themselves on the topics of the day and 
be intelligent in voting. Look at their bare 

















THE HEARING ON THE SUFFRAGE BILL IN ASSEMBLY CHAMBER AT ALBANY. 


drink. Married women will vote as their 
husbands do, either from intimidation or 
choice. Women are already too bold, and 
their number far exceeds the modest, educated, 
refined, who would vote for righteousness. In 
our little town where 275 girls are employed 
in a shirt factory, at the March meeting a 
very large majority of them exprest their de- 
sire that licenses might be granted, as any 
town was dead without saloons and could they 
have voted the majority would have been 214 
instead of 14. Again, can anything be more 
fatal to all decency than the inmates of 
brothels and street walkers casting their votes 
for sin and iniquity of every form. American 
women have deteriorated and are becoming a 





heads, betokening cheap familiarity or the other 
extreme of hats, that will not go thru the 
common space of entrance. Women can do 
more for temperance and civic righteousness 
than any other factor known. The cheap up- 
to-date girls and women make profligate, dis- 
solute men. Do not let them vote till they 
reform. Mrs. C. F. Blank. 
Pouttney, VT. 
ss 


Thirty Years’ Experience. 
In the legislative debate over school suffrage 
for women in the year when it was granted in 


Massachusetts (1879), Senator Wynne, of 
Franklin, said: “If we make this innovation, 














we shall destroy the race, which will be blasted 
by Almighty God!” -During these thirty years 
I have seen all such expectations utterly die 
out. The most ultra “Anti” would not say 
that now. 

I have seen school suffrage grow greatly in 
popularity. During the first nine years after 
it was granted, the women’s vote in Boston 
averaged less than 1,000. During the past 
twenty-one years it has never fallen below 
4,000. At the last election, tho the Republicans 
and Democrats had united on the same school 
ticket, and the result was a foregone conclu- 
sion, more than 4,000 women went to the polls. 

During these thirty years I have repeatedly 
seen the women’s vote turn the scale at a 
school election. Sometimes it was at an elec- 
tion over which feeling ran hot and high. 
Never once have the defeated candidates and 
their friends tried to overturn the result of the 
election by force—a thing which we have been 
told must surely happen if the majority of 
men should vote one way and the majority of 
women the other. School suffrage in Boston 
has proved this particular objection to be a 
libel on American manhood. 

ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Soston, Mass. 


& 
They Forced Out An Infidel. 


I learned something about the actual work- 
ings of woman suffrage in Kansas, first when 
women obtained the right to vote in school 
elections and afterward when they were given 
the right of suffrage in municipal elections. 

The beneficial effects were immediate, for 
by their votes the women extended the length 
of school terms. In one town an infidel was 
forced out of his position as superintendent 
by women voters. 

L. T. RiGHTSELL, 

LaGrance, N. C. 


No Demand for Woman Suffrage. 


My observation is that there is little or no 
demand for woman suffrage among the rank 
and file of women. 

In the South, where I served as normal 
training teacher for four years, such a demand 
would be unpopular because woman suffrage 
would increase the negro vote. 

The laws of Ohio extend the right to women 
to vote for school officials, but my observation 
in that State, covering a period of seven years, 
was that the privilege was exercised very lit- 
tle, excepting on one occasion. That occasion 
involved the election of a superintendent of 
schools. The issue had been raised that the 
man who was seventy-six years old and had 
been the superintendent for forty-odd years, 
was too old and too much behind the times in 
educational methods to serve the schools with 
suitable efficiency. But the women—the moth- 
ers and grandmothers whom the venerable 
superintendent had helped toward learning— 
declared in large numbers that he had been 
good enough for them, and was, therefore, 
good enough for their children. Besides, they 
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said, being old, he could not get a position 
elsewhere, and he needed the salary. On these 
sentimental grounds the women made their 
campaign, got out the vote even by using car- 
riages, and a board of education was elected 
whose members were pledged to make no 
change. The women won, but the old super- 
intendent died before the end of the ensuing 
school year. After that they lapsed into their 
custom of not voting. 

In Indiana, where I was born and am now 
living, women do not have the right to vote in 
any capacity. But the saloons are rapidly be- 
ing voted out of business, and the victories of 
the “dry” are in large part due to the influ- 
ence of our wives and mothers. 

Wituram E. AsHcrort. 

Soutn Wuit ey, Inp. 


& 
From a Defeated Candidate for Mayor. 


The women of Kansas have had municipal 
suffrage since 1887. I gathered the press com- 
ments of the whole State after the first elec- 
tion and have watched with care the voting 
of the women ever since. Since 1887 there 
has never been any disorder at a voting pre- 
cinct in Lawrence to my knowledge. Women 
often take an active part in electioneering, but 
I have never known a woman to lose control 
of her temper at the polls. No one in Law- 
rence thinks of objecting to women’s suffrage. 
All parties court their participation. When 
issues are at all clear they can be depended 
upon to support the candidate who stands for 
law and order. I believe that the municipal 
suffrage has deepened the interest of women 
in the affairs of their communities. I have 
rever heard it claimed in Kansas that Kansas 
women had been injured in any way by voting. 

W. H. Carruth, 

Vice Chancellor of the University of Kansas. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


& 
Won’t Tell Their Ages. 


In this State women can vote at all city 
elections and on school questions’ at any elec- 
tion. I have been on the election board many 
times and have in my own family two women 
voters and have, I believe, a pretty good idea 
of the cause of the very light woman vote in 
this city at least. Not more than Io per cent. 
of the women will register, which they are re- 
quired to do, mainly because they must give 
their age. This they regard as an unwar- 
ranted impudence; nearly all women, after 
they pass the age of twenty-five, regard their 
age and their bank account as their own 
private business. Many men have the same 
feeling but in smaller proportion. We hope 
to see the law changed so that all that will be 
required will be a simple statement that the 
voter is of legal age. 

As for voting defeminizing the voters or in 
any way interfering with home ties and duties 
I regard as the merest bosh which no sensible 
man. believes. F. E. BaArser. 


McPuerson, Kansas. 















ln Our Town. 


“If he is to be elected, the women must do 
it,” said a gray-haired politician of the better 
sort to me a few days before an election in 
which the storm center was the school board 
vacancy. 

_These be the facts. A politician, a good 
citizen and a wobbler made up our school 
board. In June the good citizen had mentally 
kidnapped the wobbler long enough to dismiss 
a young masculine teacher whose kindly inti- 
macy with the cigaret and the “stein on the 
table” had not commended him to the “plain 
people.” But complications set in. The in- 
considerate youth. married himself to a maiden 
who was the niece of a State official and the 
daughter of a county magnate, and the town 
awoke, in the melancholy autumn, to the fact 
that the “ring” was mustering its forces to 
defeat the good citizen, who was up for re- 
election. The “ring” had a candidate (not in 
the family, strange to say!), but he played a 
very statuesque part in the campaign. 

Now, there were men in both parties who 
did not believe in electing a man solely to re- 
call the objectionable combination—son and 
nephew. But the town is constantly, soggily 
Democratic. By this I mean that Cleveland, 
Parker and Bryan all looked alike to it. I 
think nothing would shake its allegiance—un- 
less possibly the rooster were taken off the 
ticket. So the few Democrats who honestly 
meant to stand by the good citizen’s record 
found they could not reverse their own ma- 
chine. Hence the appeal to the women. 

It was a campaign so quiet that some of the 
brethren thought the sisters weren’t working; 
so, before the election, the politician, who had 
been parading cautiously in the rear of the 
opponent’s procession, hastily climbed on the 
good citizen’s wagon; so convincing in its 
results that the day after it was impossible to 
find any but the merest remnant who would 
own to voting with the “ring.” And they said, 
with emotions mingled as usual, “The women 
did it.” 

In our town the women are nearly unani- 
mous on a moral issue. Some effort was 
made to swing the women who were not “club 
women” into line against the good citizen. It 
failed miserably. Personal friendship for the 
opponent and persistent lying about the “is- 
sue” gained the votes of a few women. But 
the majority saw straight and voted accord- 
ingly. 

Also the women are not as flabbily partisan 
as the men. Feminine Democrats, Republi- 
cans and Prohibitionists work together easily 
when they want the same thing. Men “go 
forth in bands.” properly labeled, and often 
vote for what they do not want, in order to 
stay with the crowd. 

The women in our town have learned to 
organize and to work quietly. Some of the 
men saw the larger possibilities in this, and 
after that time, when questions of civic bet- 
terment arose, more than one man, who had 
never troubled himself about the justice of 
woman suffrage, owned its. expediency for 
making a“‘clean and decent city government. 

Our women are whole heartedly, tirelessly 
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energetic. They know how to “get out the 
vote.” When the polls opened, the first car- 
riage load of women arrived, and the last car- 
riage drove up five minutes before closing 
time. When I was coming home, on election 
evening, I met a white-haired, sweet-faced old 
lady, who was for many years a teacher in 
the city schools. “Did you vote?” I asked. 
“Before breakfast,” flashed her answer. 
A TEACHER. 
OuIo. . 
& 
Women and Moral Issues. 


Kansas women have the municipal ballot. 
Yesterday (April 6th) was election day in 
cities of the first class. Following is a cut- 
ting from this morning’s Topeka Daily Cap- 
ital: 

Special to the Capital. 

Atchison, Kan., April 7.—Yesterday’s city election 
resulted in the election of Dr. G. . Allaman, mayor, 
with a majority of 1,222 over S. S. King, the present 
incumbent. Dr. Allaman is pledged to a “clean up” 
policy and an efficient police force. ‘A total vote of 
4,700 was cast and almost half of them were women. 
Allaman’s big majority is attributed to the women, 

Almost universally the prohibitory law is so 
well enforced in the State that there is no 
longer any contention in local elections be- 
tween what are known as the “wet” and “dry” 
elements, altho there is occasionally a city, 
like the one noted above, where the fight is for 
a “clean up.” You will see on which side the 
women stood there. 

The same was true of the women’s vote 
generally in other parts of the State when the 
question of law enforcement was being de- 
cided. Ouive P. Bray, 


Topeka, Kan. 


] 
Equal Suffragists as Home-makers. 


I have never lived in a State where equal 
suffrage prevailed, nor visited a country where 
women were fully enfranchised, but I was 
born and have always lived in a home all of 
whose members were stanch equal suffragists, 
and it does not seem to me that I have missed 
a single desirable thing on this account, while 
I am fully persuaded that it has added much 
to my joy and usefulness. 

In fact, it seems to me we had better care 
than some of our playmates, and that our 
mother was not nearly as apt to leave us to 
attend suffrage meetings as theirs were to 
leave them for social functions and whist par- 
ties, and I am positive she spent no more time 
studying suffrage questions than they did read- 
irg novels and considering fashion plates, and 
that she punished us just as often and just as 
severely. I did notice this difference in our 
home, however, that the members of the so- 
called weaker sex were fully as apt to have 
opinions on political issues as the men and 
were listened to with the same resnect, and 
when my father was in political life he always 
consulted and planned with my mother and 
rever hesitated to credit a woman with ca- 
pacity and ability for national affairs. I con- 
fess frankly that I always was and still am 
proud of this. 

We children naturally grew up with a great 
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interest in the cause of equal suffrage and its 
upholders, but was human and when I 
reached the sentimental age, which every girl 
must pass thru to reach womanhood, I wan- 
dered astray and was heard voicing ideas 
about woman’s place being in the home and 
its being man’s part to shield her and protect 
her and vote for her. My mother said noth- 
ing, but she took me with her to the next na- 


followed the recommendations of a cousin who 
was a teacher. 

This year every woman in the household 
voted. The longest any one was gone from 
the house was twelve minutes, and the home 
suffered no more from the housekeepers’ vot- 
ing than did my father’s business or my of- 
fice from our voting. Indeed, we all seemed 


to go about our several duties with a new zest, 
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tional suffrage convention. I came back with 
a new comprehension of woman’s power and 
possibility, and I have never questioned since 
that whatever woman may be called upon to 
do in life she will do it better if the oppor- 
tunity of the ballot is hers. 

Just two instances out of my own home ex- 
perience, one to refute the assertion often 
made that women do not need the ballot be- 
cause they would always vote just as their 
husbands, fathers or brothers do, and the 
other to show that the family does not need 
to suffer when the women vote: For six years 
we have lived in a city where women may vote 
for the school board. The first year when 
the time came around for us to avail our- 
selves of this privilege we all discust the is- 
sues together, but none of us told how we 
were going to vote. After it was over we 
compared notes and found that my father, my 
mother and I had each voted for different can- 
didates. Papa had voted the straight Repub- 
lican ticket, mamma had picked out people for 
their individual worth and ability, and I had 
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because we were each conscious of our indi- 
vidual power and importance, and a new spirit 
of comradeship pervaded the home as we real- 
ized we were all working toward the same goal 
of a better city to live in. Instead of our 
having as good a dinner in spite of the wo- 
man’s voting I believe we had a better din- 
ner because we all voted. 

Lest any one infer that an equal suffrage 
home can produce only old maids with cranky 
notions about women’s rights, let me say that 
my sister some seven years ago became mis- 
tress of another equal suffrage home and her 
daughter is already imbibing equal suffrage 
principles. A. M. M. 

Roxsury, Mass, 

& 


“He Blushed and I Blushed.” 


I remember going early one year to vote 
and being fairly blinded by the tobacco smoke ; 
two hours later, when I escorted another wo- 
man, the policeman asked me if smoke was 
offensive; two hours later on the same errand 
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I- found not a man smoking. If one or two 
women could work this transformation, im- 
agine what a power of order and beauty a 
polling place would be if the men only thought 
that most of their lady friends would drop in 
during the day. Doubtless there would be 
flowers and perchance tea and cake. 

One morning when my early appearance took 
the attending inspector so completely by sur- 
prise that he had not time to wipe the tobacco 
juice away, he blushed and I blushed, and I 
went away impressed by the fact that men need 
women more at polling places than anywhere 
else. If on election day some of that beauti- 
ful influence which is so extolled in press and 
pulpit and yet exhorted to stay at home like 
a quarantined disease could be sprinkled over 
every election booth in the land politics might 
lose its old association with adjectives denot- 
ing filth and dirt. 

Anna Capocan Ez. 


& 
Suffrage in South Dakota. 


Women have the right of school suffrage in 
South Dakota. They do not exercise that 
right. Men have the right of school suffrage 
in South Dakota. They also do not exercise 
that right. Usually the retiring member of the 
board is perfunctorily elected to succeed him- 
self, It does not require a large vote to do 
that. Taking the school election as a cri- 
terion, neither men nor women in South Dakota 
appreciate the ballot or are fit for suffrage. 
Occasionlly there is a live issue for the voters 
to decide, and then they rally to the polls irre- 
spective of sex. My own observation, made 
from a business that keeps me in close touch 
with elections of all kinds, is that women vote 
in school elections as often as an issue arises 
that requires a vote, and that at such times 
they are apt to cast a more conscientious vote 
than do the men. They are very much like 
the men in that they do not get out unless 
there is an issue and even then they do not 
get out generally unless there is personal so- 
licitation on the part of leaders, which is also 
like the men. 


Horney, N. Y. 


Soutu Dakota Epirtor. 
at 


Oswego’s Experiences. 


A few years ago, when our city charter was 
revised, a clause was introduced giving the 
franchise to tax- -paying women whenever the 


city was to be bonded. Since that time we 
have held a number of special tax-paying elec- 
tions. These have been held in the rotunda 
of the City Hall. Some of the measures which 
have been voted upon at these elections are 
as follows: Municipal ownership of water 
works; the change of obtaining water supply 
from river to lake; the erection of buildings 
at the city farm, the old ones having been de- 
stroyed by fire; the erection of a new school 
building; the advancing of salaries for school 
teachers; the advancing of salaries for police- 
men and firemen, etc. 

Women have taken an active part in all of 
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these elections and have always voted for the 
best interests of the city. No complaints so 
far as I have heard have been made that wo- 
men did not comprehend the scope of the 
subject upon which they voted, but, contrary 
to the prediction of those opposed to the meas- 
ure, the better and more influential class of 
women were found at the polls rather than the 


baser sort. 
G. M. GArDENIER. 
Osweco, N. Y. 


& 
“Push Things.” 


I am a citizen of the State of Idaho, so of 
course, I vote. As to how it works: First, 
in my own case, I came from New England, 
and didn’t want to vote. I wasn’t the strong- 
minded kind. But my husband said it was my 
duty. He is a minister. So I took his ad- 
vice and voted—as he did. The next time 
I voted the straight Prohibition ticket. My 
husband didn’t. Before the third election, I 
knew something about the respective candi- 
dates, and scratched my ticket. In my ex- 
perience, women are voting more intelligently 
as well as independently. If their husbands 
or brothers don’t know the character of the 
candidates they find out some other way. 
Where first I voted entirely from a sense of 
duty, I now find it interesting. The men be- 
have well; so do the women. I see no indi- 
cations of direful effects upon the home. My 
husband still has his buttons sewed on and 
his weekly baked beans. He is from Boston. 
To be sure, when the Legislature was in ses- 
sion, we hadn’t time to read the Woman’s 
Home Companion, but we did know all about 
the Local Option bill and other reform meas- 
ures. Idaho has a woman representative, and 
of course the women elected her. The men 
didn’t; and we are satisfied with her work 
along educational and reform lines. The wo- 
men are responsible for Idaho’s free traveling 
library, also the Children’s Home Finding bill 
passed by the last Legislature. When Sheri- 
dan said to Grant, “If things are pushed, I 
think Lee will surrender,” Grant said, “Push 
things.” That is what the women in Idaho 
are doing, and women everywhere are ready 
o “push things,” until no alternative will be 
left the men but to surrender. 

Mrs. W. S. HAWKES. 


& 
Free Dinners and Buggy Rides in Idaho. 


Equal suffrage in Idaho seems not to de- 
stroy, but, on the contrary, to increase the re- 
spect and gallantry of the stronger sex for the 
weaker. Gentlemen hunt up the lady teach- 
ers and take them for a gay ride thru the 
woods to attend the primaries, bringing them 
safely home again after giving them the best 
dinner the hotel of the town affords. The trip 
brightens the woman’s life; she reads the daily 
papers, altho they do not reach her on the 
day printed; she is interested in State and 
national affairs, because she has just as much 
power to a voice in their control as has the 
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man from Missouri on an adjoining claim. 
I know that this is true, because I spent six 
weeks of the early summer of 1904 on a home- 
stead claim near Princeton, Ida., with a teach- 
er friend who was hoping to defray her ex- 
penses by the sale of the timber on the claim. 
Ota BouMAN RAYMOND. 


a 
A Typical Colorado Woman Voter. 


I had been teaching in a country school and 
was bound up in my work at that time wher 
Colorado enfranchised her women, so that 
when I reached my majority the subject was 
all settled and the system working smoothly 
enough that the oddity of it had worn off and 
voting seemed to me a duty to be assumed 
along with many others. The graded schools 
in our town that I had attended had given me 
a thoro course iri the study of civil govern- 
ment. I had also taught the subject after- 
ward, so the process of voting seemed not un- 
usual at all, and I am a most domestic crea- 
ture, entirely devoted to my husband, my chil- 
dren and my home. I belong to no women’s 
clubs or lodges of any kind, and have no so- 
ciety proclivities, and so I feel that I am a 
typical woman voter of Colorado. 

Women were sent to conventions a few 
times, only to be grievously disappointed that 
their presence did not purify politics in a con- 
vention at all, but they were expected to 
become “one of them.” To their honor be it 
said they do not attend now. They cannot be 
associated with the professional politician or 
give their sanction to his methods. So they 
have retreated from the active field of politics, 
just as the quiet, honest man citizen voter 
has done. 

Women never discuss politics. We have 
confidence in each other that we will do what 
is for the best by voting for the best man, 
and I am convinced that the most we can ac- 
complish must be done in this way. The poli- 
ticians, knowing this sentiment, vie with each 
other in putting the cleanest and best tickets. 
The standard is much higher than ever before. 

ALN. 


New York Ciry. 


Greevey, Coro. 


& 


A Professor's Views. 


In this town of Moscow, where the Univer- 
sity of Idaho is located, it was the votes of the 
women that banished the saloons. In this 
county of Latah, it was the votes of the wo- 
men that effected a sweeping and a desirable 
political change last autumn, and it was the 
women, largely thro their power as voters, 
who established the State circulating library. 
These are only a few of the many reforms, 
and by no means the most important that the 
votes of women have brought about. On the 
other hand it is impossible to point to ruined 
homes, unsexed women, neglected children 
and any other of the direful results of woman 
suffrage predicted by its opponents. Every 
spring, as one of the inspectors of our Idaho 
high schools, I travel for a month in various 
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parts of our State. In the course of seven 
years of such work I have visited many towns 
many times. I know of no evil results of wo- 
man suffrage in this State. If the opponents 
of woman suffrage will point to one concrete 
evil result in Idaho I promise you that I will 
consider it carefully, and that I will reply with 
as specific information as I can obtain. 
Epwarp M. Hume, 
Professor of History, University of Idaho. 
Moscow, IpaHo. 
& 


“They Are Waking Up.” 


I have lived in that corner of our country 
where neither man nor woman may vote. I 
have lived in a State where the woman and 
the negro share the odium of disfrgnchisement. 
I have lived in States where woman is grudg- 
ingly allowed a bit of the suffrage, here and 
there. Finally, and best. of all, I am now a 
citizen of a State where men and women en- 
joy equal rights at the polls. 

Ever since my majority I have been a citi- 
zen of the State of Colorado. I have voted 
whenever the opportunity arose; I have tried 
to vote intelligently and righteously. I have 
attended the primaries and caucuses of the 
party to which I adhered in the main, but I 
have never felt myself bound to follow the 
party when it did not meet my ideas as to 
platforms or candidates. I have learned many 
things in my experiences as a voter. Most of 
all I have learned the unpleasant but neces- 
sary lesson of distrust. Eternal vigilance is 
certainly the price one must pay if one would 
not be misled. 

Woman's vote has not yet made Colorado 
a model State, nor will that desirable result 
be obtained for many years yet to come. 
Grant us a little grace, yet, because of the 
newness of our commonwealth and the raw- 
ness of the materials which only time can 
blend into a harmonious whole. This one 
thing, at least, may be said: The women of 
Colorado are gaining a larger intelligence in 
civic affairs than those of any other State I 
have known. They are showing as large a 
percentage of voters on election day as the 
men—indeed, in many cases a larger percent- 
age. They are waking up. 

When people know what they want, they are 
able to get it. Last fall the women of Den- 
ver knew that they wanted Judge Lindsey to 
continue his work in behalf of the children of 
the city, and altho he could not get a 
nomination from the machine of either party 
he was elected on an independent ballot that 
required a scratch for every vote for him. 
Here was the triumph of good intent plus in- 
telligence, and no one questions that it was 
largely the work of the women of the city. 
It is a prophecy of what woman will do when 
she knows as well as feels. 

In Nebraska, where women may vote on 
school matters only, a pupil in a country dis- 
trict where the population was largely foreign 
said to me, “Why, my father wouldn’t let 
my mother come to school meeting.” A man 
in Colorado who sometimes aspires to honors 
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at the hands of his party, but without great 
encouragement, publicly said that if his wife 
or servant girl should register he would di 
vorce the one and discharge the other. I am 
not laying down rules for the wife, but the 
day should come when he will find it hard 
to keep any other domestic drudge. X.Y 
Cotorapo Sprincs, Coro. 


& 
Colorado Progress Not Revolutionary. 


My home since 1890 has been in an active 
Colorado town, where for a number of years 
I have enjoyed the privilege of voting for all 
candidates, whether local or national, equally 
with men. I have never heard of an instance 
in which the home was broken up, and among 
my relatives and friends not even minor dif- 
ferences have arisen because the women vote. 
The women I know cast their ballots quite 
as independently of the head of the family as 
their brothers are accustomed to do, and yet 
no serious results have followed. I think the 
case of my own family is not unusual: My 
father and mother voted a straight ticket, 
choosing the Prohibition whenever possible; 
while my sister and myself, coming into 
contact thru our work, with nearly all the city 
and county officials and many business men, 
had a better opportunity to decide upon the 
individual merits of the candidates, and so 
scratched our tickets. 

Colorado has had an equal suffrage law 
since 1893, and critics claim that the women 
have done little toward purifying politics. It 
is true we have not done anything revolution- 
ary, and I believe we should not. The quiet, 
persistent effort for better local administra- 
tion is the aim of the civic societies of the 
State. Our society secured a grand jury which 
did excellent work, such as reducing street 
expectoration, regulating the sale of tobacco 
to minors, and enforcing the Sunday saloon 
law; and altho a corrupt district attorney re- 
fused to prosecute law breakers, we succeeded 
in indicting every saloon man in the county, 
and collected $24,000 in fines. We know that 
we have votes which we may use to offset 
those of the saloon men, and so we hope to 
win in this fight. ; 

The privilege of the franchise gives me a 
chance to express my views upon these sub- 
jects, and also upon measures which affect 
property, such as franchises, bond issues, con- 
trol of public utilities and education. - * 


Cuicaco, It. 


& 
Mildly Successful in Colorado. 


Issues and seasons have affected the practi- 
cal working of the extension of the franchise 
in Colorado, and no general statement can 
possibly be a true one. My careful observa- 
tion of its working for fifteen years covers a 
ward in a large city, a small city and a coun- 
try village of farmers. In the large city the 
first two elections the women voted up to 85 
per cent. of registration, and women candi- 
dates for all offices up to Representative were 


numerous. Five years following only about 
20 per cent. of the women voted, then a local 
issue again brought out their full vote. 
In the small city a slightly larger per 
cent. voted, but the fluctuations were similar. 
In the country village from 60 to 90 
per cent. of the registration always voted at 
regular elections: women candidates for local 
offices are rare. In one special school election, 
168 men and 151 women voted. At the next 
one, six men and three women. So you see 
there is a wide variation. As to the influence 
of this vote, my opinion is that in the city it 
was nothing, except when some special issue, 
like Judge Ben Lindsey, was up, and then it 
turned the scales the right way. In the 
smaller city it made virtually no difference in 
the relative strength of the political parties, 
except in town and county officers, when 
scratching greatly increased. The same pre- 
cisely, but in a greater degree, in the village. 
I think it is generally conceded that only on 
rare occasions does the female ballot affect 
results, but every nominating convention 
knows that vote is there and can be aroused, 
so they are careful. Women participate in 
the primaries and conventions to a slight ex- 
tent only since the first few years. The ig- 
norant women, like the ignorant men, are the 
most persistent voters everywhere. Has it 
occasioned friction, public or private? Never 
to my knowledge. Is female suffrage a suc- 
cess in Colorado? In a mild degree I would 
say it was—besides, some think it is right. 


Dr. J. Tracy MELvIN. 
& 
Did Not Vote as Her Husband Did. 


I have been a reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
for about twelve years, and have always ad- 
mired the liberal policy of the paper. Every 
one is given fair treatment, black or white, 
rich or poor, man or woman. And now wo- 
man suffrage is to be given a hearing. I lived 
for twelve years in Colorado, where women 
had full right of the ballot. I voted for Presi- 
dent three times. I did not vote as my hus- 
band did at any of the three elections, and 
our home was not broken up over it. We 
read the same papers, but arrived at different 
conclusions. We each read and thought for 
ourselves. All of the women I knew pérson- 
ally did the same. The women of the town 
of always voted at the city election, and 
year after year kept out saloons. I never knew 
of a woman to sell her vote. If she had one 
for sale she would ask more than a drink of 
whisky or a smoke. A woman almost always 
served on the election board. And it was 
much nicer to go to the place to vote than 
to go to the postoffice for your mail. A wo- 
man who votes is just as womanly and femi- 
nine as a woman who does not vote. It is 
not a question of doubling the vote, or of a 
woman killing her husband’s vote, or whether 
all women exercise the right to vote when it 
is given them. It is a matter of justice. 


Erric Brooks. 


Santa Cruz, Cat. 


Soutn. Pasapena, CAL. 
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Caught in a Trap. 


For two years, while teaching in Trinidad, 
Col., I was registered and voted. 

The second year I attended the primary. 
We met in the double parlors of one of the 
best residences. Our host was made chair- 
man. He stated the importance of our meet- 
ing in selecting men for office who would be 
faithful to duty. He sat down and waited for 
some one to make a motion. 

Stillness prevailed. Every now and then the 
chairman would suggest that some one make a 
motion; but there we sat in silence. I was 
forcibly reminded of the Baptist church meet- 
ings of my childhood, when the brethren sat 
in solemn silence twenty or thirty minutes be- 
tween every motion that was made. Time 
passed that way at the primary. Finally I 
made a motion that the chairman appoint a 
nominating committee of not less than five 
nor more than seven, whose duty it should be 
to compare the merits of those who had an- 
nounced themselves as candidates, and select 
a list for our consideration. 

Instantly the motion was seconded and car- 
ried, and I found myself going out into the 
dining room with four men to make out the 
ticket. I sat at one end of the table with 
two men on my right and two on my left, and, 
beginning with mayor, we went thru the 
list, one by one. Each man took out of his vest 
pocket a list, and when the votes were handed 
in to me they were unanimous in their selec- 
tion. 

I understood at once that I had been caught 
in a trap. Those men on the committee and 
our host had held a caucus before coming to 
the primary and had agreed upon a ticket. 
The other men who were seeking office had 
no consideration whatever in our committee. 
When we reported our list it was unanimously 
adopted. I left the meeting under the im- 
pression that I was, perhaps, the onlv person 
present who knew nothing of a caucus, and 
that the long silence with which the meeting 
opened was ee the purpose of getting a “ten- 
derfoot” to make the very motion I had made. 

Mrs. B. N. Jones. 


Sd 
Wyoming’s Testimony. 


Last November I voted for the first time and 
for a President. Four years ago I was too 
young to vote, and I also lived in Nebraska. 
Early in the morning of Election Day I told 
Frank that I was afraid that I could not go 
to the polls. ‘Why not?” he asked, looking 
up from his fried eggs and bacon. “There’s 
no one to take care of Roger.” This was our 
six weeks old hopeful. “Put him in his go- 
cart and I’ll push him down for you.” When 
we came to the polling place, the County 
Court House, we could not well take the cart 
and precious contents up the steps which lead 
to the voting place over the county jail. I 
wanted Frank to go and vote first while I 
stood guard, but he said something about “Af- 
ter you, Alphonse,” whatever that meant, and I 
went and voted first. I then stood guard and 


Cotumsia, Mo. 


he voted and went to work and I went home 
satisfied that I had helped save my country 
and the legislative ticket in which I was par- 
ticularly interested, because I wanted certain 
things done for the University. I had been 
away from the cottage just fiftee minutes. 
Some way I felt a sense of contentment in me 
that I was able to express my desires thru the 
ballot box, and that the baby had not hindered 
me in this duty. This is what I think of “wo- 
men’s suffrage.” 
Mary DuNHAM. 
LarAMIE, Wyo. 


as 
Utah’s Testimony. 


When the suffrage first came into the hands 
of the women of our State there was (forgive 
me, sisteren!) the usual spurt of enthusiasm. 
Our women’s clubs were organized. Our 
wards were put in charge of chairmen. Our 
various committees were appointed, and we 
fell to! To what avail? 

As nearly as I can see we accomplished the 
following stupendous results—I speak now of 
the organization, and have no reference to the 
six or eight hired emissaries of individual can- 
didates who did some personal work, more or 
less telling. 

Firstly: We maintained a club of perhaps 
fifty names, with an average attendance of ten 
or fifteen women at business meetings in a 
town of twenty-five thousand people. 

Secondly: We served sandwiches, salad and 
coffee to the country friends who came in on 
Saturday shopping, and here the feminine in- 
stinct came out. It may have been hard to 
find committee women to distribute tickets and 
campaign literature; it may have needed some 
effort to get a motion put, before it was dis- 
cussed; and it may have taxed the powers of 
the leaders to bring into comradeship natures 
naturally repellant at other times, for in poli- 
tics you dassn’t sift and winnow to find your 
friends; but when it came to serving refresh- 
ments, enthusiasm waxed greater with each 
succeeding Saturday, and with the increasing 
enthusiasm came daintier sandwiches, more as- 
tonishing salads, and cakes that were sitnply 
heavenly. Strange, too, as it may seem, when 
the fame of those luncheons spread, the city 
folks began to take notice, and before the end 
of the campaign a special tax had to be levied 
on the candidates to meet the grocer’s bills. 

_ Thirdly: We sat in state in the party car- 
riages on registration and election days and 
dragged unwilling and uninterested women to 
the booths. 

_ Fourthly: We sent a few of our shining 
lights to the settlements to organize the wo- 
men and address the stalwart members of the 
party, “in our weak way and manner.” 

Fifthly :‘ We elected to office an occasional 
woman who filled the position creditably, but 
the offices were invariably of minor importance 
and given simply to conciliate the women. 

As to results. I am firmly convinced that 
they have been akin to the proverbial cipher 
with the rim rubbed out, aside from the fact 
that they have satisfied the cry for woman 
suffrage and have gratified the women now 
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ready for participation in public life, who are 
proportionately of one to one hundred. From 
practical experience—for I was one of the early 
enthusiasts—I feel safe in saying that the 
great majority of women in Ogden do not 
know when the various primaries are to be 
held, and the primaries are the very kernel 
of political welfare; they do not know who 
the prospective candidates are, and hence, if 
dragged out at the last moment by some inter- 
ested one, cast their vote merely as a per- 
sonal obligation to some friend, or to avenge 
some “hurt.” 

We are not able to point to any one law 
enacted for the betterment of the community, 
or the installing of any one clean officer as a 
result directly of the woman vote in our State. 
Some good laws have been past, and some 
good men have been elected, but the party 
machine has continued supreme, and the wo- 
men have been little more than puppets in the 
hands of the bosses. The actual campaign 
work allowed women so far is minor and 
conciliatory, and hence uncomplimentary; the 
reward of equal unimportance. 

Fannie Day Hurst. 


& 
Organizing the Movement in Australia. 


Ocpen, Utaz, 


The history of woman’s civic emancipation“ 


in Australia varied little in the different colo- 
nies, therefore our campaign in the mother 
colony may be taken as a composite picture 
of the struggles of the other five colonies in 
the many and disheartening difficulties and 
vicissitudes which beset our purpose. 

_We began an active campaign in the begin- 
ning of 1891, when some dozen or more friends 
met at the house of one of us, and decided to 
organize a franchise league. The first out- 
line of the policy to be adhered to included 
two unwritten laws, which, in the light of suf- 
fraget policy today, had a wider influence than 
we ever realized. 

The first was that in selecting our commit- 
tee we should see to it that women of every 
class were upon it, and special pains were 
taken to include self-supporting widows and 
spinsters. For that is the class which most 
needs the moral support of the vote, apart 
from any question of “no taxation without rep- 
resentation.” It proclaimed our purpose 
catholic, and brought to our meetings the 
starved, beaten wife of the drunken bully, the 
school teacher, the rich woman, removing from 
the league any suspicion of class or money. 

[he second unwritten law was equally hard 
and fast, tho it never had tangible expression. 
Bearing in mind the taunts thrown at Old 
World suffragists as the “Shrieking Sister- 
hood” and “Figures of Fun” from their pro- 
found contempt for mere personal appearance, 
we decided never to forget womanly dignity, 
whatever the provocation, and always to ap- 
pear on public platforms as becomingly dressed 
as our circumstances would permit. Affecta- 
tions of masculine fashions or anything 
bizarre were tacitly talfoo. Many may think 
that such details are unworthy of considera- 
tion in a great cause. But there is much 
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gain to an unpopular party in giving no cause 
tor offense in matters of detail; and we soon 
found our common sense deprived opponents 
of two truitiul sources of criticism. 

How did we accomplish our great and blood- 
less victory? Only by such legitimate means 
as public and private meetings, petitions to 
Parliament, deputations to premiers. waiting 
on members of both houses, bombarding can- 
didates with questions, making the issue a live 
one in electorates, and attending political 
meetings to ask legitimate questions politely. 
In one respect we had an advantage. he sin- 
gle tax and payment of members had brought 
numbers of laboring men into politics, and 
they, believing woman’s emancipation would | 
double their vote, gave willing support to the 
movement. For this reason principally the 
battle of woman’s rights has been won com- 
paratively quickly in Australasia, tho to the 
workers the moment of victory seemed a veri- 
table will o’ the wisp for years. 

South Australia was the first country on the 
Island Continent to free women; that was in 
1894. Western Australia followed in 1899; 
New South Wales in 1902; Tasmania in 1903, 
and Queensland in 1905, while Victoria hesi- 
tated until January of this year. The reason 
why the latter was so long in granting as a 
State right what its women had possessed as 
a Federal right since 1902 was the fear that 
the women’s vote would double the vote of 
Labor, already too powerful for the expansion 
of the country. It is early to say whether this 
fear was well grounded or not; but the expe- 
rience of New South Wales so far is a denial, 
for in two Labor constituencies of Sydney wo- 
men showed an acuteness in sifting political 
questions when a reform movement was before 
the country which completely defeated the 
Labor candidates in favor of the reformers. 
There is nothing to be astonished at in this 
attitude, for woman is as essentially conserva- 
tive as man is constructive and destructive; 
and her natural bias is likely to be a useful 
factor in law making, especially in countries 
so devoted to experimental legislation as Aus- 
tralasia. 

The result of woman’s emancipation has 
proved again that only the unexpected happens.. 
Instead of domestic quarrels, and a slackening 
of respect for the weaker sex, it has brought 
increased respect, and if there have been dif- 
ferences of opinion, husbands and wives have 
kept their own counsel, for the public knows 
nothing of them; if there have been bribes, 
the secret has been equally well kept. But 
the laws with regard to elections are so strict 
that bribery plays little part in the game of 
politics. Women may sit in Parliament, but 
having tested the validity at first elections, they 
are content to be ‘represented by men, and de- 
vote their political energies to that domestic 
legislation which men are apt to put aside for 
a more convenient opportunity, leaving the 
larger issues of defense, taxation, land and ir- 
rigation laws, and expansion to the brains most 
concerned with such subjects. Thus in the 
seven years of civic freedom the women of 
New South Wales have seen to it that the fol- 
lowing laws were past: Local Option, Juvenile 
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Courts, Infants’ Protection Act, Criminal 
Amendment Act, Juvenile Smoking Bill, Wo- 
men Inspectors of Factories, Police Matrons 
for most of the Jails in the State, Seats for 
Shop Girls, partial enforcement of the Ine- 
— Act, and a Woman’s Naturalization 
i 

Australasia heeded the cry “Trust your wo- 
men,” and she does not regret it. 

Miss M. L. MANNING. 


& 
The Experience of the Antipodes. 


I venture to hope that the testimony of. one 
_who lived nearly twelve years in Australasia 
(the home of female suffrage), and who was 
a candidate for the Commonwealth Parliament 
on the occasion when women first had the 
privilege of the Federal franchise, may not be 
without interest to your readers on the pres- 
ent occasion. 

(1) As one who has seen the actual working 
of the principle, I am entirely convinced that 


New Yor«k Ciry. 
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tific method to the political campaign by re- 
questing three or more candidates for parlia- 
mentary honors to address them once a week 
during the same evening. The consequence 
was that different views were aired on the 
same platform, and the “comparative method” 
—which is the one scientific method—was (so 
far as I know) for the first time introduced 
into political life. I need hardly add that the 
“request” of this body of electors operated as 
a very emphatic mandate on all candidates. 
(3) Female suffrage enormously increases the 
power of the “married” or “family” vote. In 
nine cases out of ten a man, his wife and adult 
caughters will vote the same way. . The result 
of this is that the voting power of the “pater- 
familias” is at least doubled. This is an al- 
most incalculable advantage, because the mar- 
ried man, having “given hostages to fortune,” 
is the most permanent element in the com- 
munity, and anything which strengthens his 
influence is a direct and important political 
gain. 

In conclusion I may observe that a very 














LONDON SUFFRAGETS IN PRISON GARB. 


Leaving Clements Inn to advertise their demonstration which took place outside Holloway Gaol to protest 
against the Government’s refusal to treat the convict suffragets as political prisoners, 


in political life the advent of the woman voter 
is exercising a purifying, an elevating and an 
ennobling influence. There is, in my opinion, 
as a direct result, less bribery, and a greater 
desire to choose the best man. (2) In Tas- 
mania, where I lived, the Women’s Franchise 
Association imparted a new and a more scien- 


striking tribute to the patriotic influence of 
female suffrage has lately been afforded by 
New Zealand. New Zealand was -the first 
of the Australian colonies to give the vote to 
women, and she has (to the everlasting shame 
of the Dominion of Canada and the Common- 
wealth of Australia) been the first to offer 
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a Dreadnought to the mother country at the 
first whisper of need. It is, in my opinion, 
a mistake to claim votes for women on the 
ground of equality. It is rather because wo- 
man is complementary to man (as man is com- 
plementary to woman) that the combination of 
the two is desirable not less in political than 
domestic life. The State is, after all, merely 
the family represented on a larger scale. The 
idea that the exercise of the suffrage “defem- 
inizes the enfranchised voters” is—as any Aus- 
tralian will tell you—the sheerest nonsense. 
At the same time I must own I deeply deplore 
the vagaries of the English suffraget. 


(Prof.) R E. MAcNaGHTEN. 
McGitt UNIVvErsITY. 


& 
Equal Suffrage in Australia. 


Till four years ago I had lived all my life 
in Australia and knew the suffrage movement 
from its very beginning till its first consider- 
able success, when the South Australian wo- 
men were enfranchised in 1894, till the Fed- 
eral franchise was granted to all Australian wo- 
men in 1902. Results: First, educative; sec- 
ond, legislative, as seen in the increased atten- 
tion given to laws which guard the home, 
motherhood and childhood. South Australia, 
which earliest of the Australian States en- 
franchised its women, was the first country 
in the world to have a legally constituted juve- 
nile court (1896). It has still the most com- 
plete system of caring for the neglected or de- 
linquent child. It brings home responsibility 
to both parents of an illegitmate child by col- 
lecting expenses of confinement and mainte- 
nance from the father before birth, thereby 
preventing many cases of infanticide, and as- 
sists the mother afterward by keeping the eye 
of official inspection over the home and 
surroundings in which she has her baby board- 
ed out, thereby lowering by half the death rate 
among such infants. 

Avice Henry. 

Curcaco, It. 


& 
Woman’s Suffrage in Bohemia. 


It is quite remarkable that in the country 
of Bohemia women ‘have had equal rights with 
men since the year 1861. This does not mean 
that Bohemia has had equal universal suffrage 
since that time, for it has not. Only persons 
over twenty-four years of age, who pay prop- 
erty or income taxes, and professional people 
have been allowed to vote. But the law makes 
no discriminations as to sex. To be sure, not 
all women who have had this right have used 
it all these years. But within the last few 
years the women of Bohemia have been very 
actively working to secure universal suffrage 
for women. It has been my privilege to meet 
the leaders of this movement during my year’s 
visit in Prague, and I can say candidly that 
they are as feminine as women can be, and 
have lost not an iota of tenderness with which 
nature endowed them. They are intelligent, 
sympathetic and ladylike. Most of them are 
teachers, unmarried. 


JosePpHINE F. Siskovsky. 
Pracue, BoHeEMIA. 
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New Zealand’s Good Work. 


I have been five times in New Zealand, the 
first country to grant women votes for a na- 
tional legislature. 

In 1890 the islands were on the verge of 
tankruptcy, men were leaving the country for 
want of land and work, and monopoly, cor- 
ruption, privilege and poverty were assuming 
ever more alarming proportions. In Septem- 
ber, 1893, the ballot was granted to the wo- 
men, and I was present at the first election 
in November. 

Every prophecy of evil, the same that are 
made in the United States now, was falsified, 
the best men, regardless of party, were elected, 
and never had even New Zealand conducted 
a more decorous campaign. No charges of 
corruption have ever been brought against the 
women, and the husbands and wives go to- 
gether. to the polls, discussing the different 
candidates. Groups of women take turns in 
minding each other’s babies outside the booths. 
Instead of causing family jars, equal suffrage 
has given the family a common topic of in- 
terest and conversation, and it has greatly 
added to the resnect of boys for their mothers 
and women in general. Where formerly the 
women gossiped, while the men listened with 
half-concealed contempt, the whole family now 
discusses intelligently the latest political events. 

There are no neglected homes or deserted 
children, or children who toil in factories or 
stores. now, in this, the pioneer land of suf- 
frage, and there are no men prouder of their 
women, as wives, mothers, and excellent man- 
agers and housekeepers, than the men of New 
Zealand. In the ten years from 1893 to 1903 
the women obtained these laws: Testator’s 
family maintenance act, infants’ life protection 
act, admission of women to the bar, amend- 
ments to the industrial school act, slander of 
women act, legal separation without expense, 
servants’ registry offices act, wives given mu- 
nicipal votes in virtue of their husband’s quali- 
fications, technical schools established, factory 
acts regulating the wages, health and interests 
of female employees; act to raise the age of 
consent, the old age pensions act. 

Three years ago the Premier of New Zea- 
land said: “There is today not a pauper in 
New Zealand”; and he clearly and distinctly 
gave the credit for this fact, and the general 
prosperity ‘of the richest per capita country, to 


the women voters. 
Jenny C. Law Harpy. 


& 
Woman Suffrage in Western Canada. 


For four years I have been in touch with 
the best women living on farms all over West- 
ern Canada, and as this country is almost 
entirely agricultural, these women. voice the 
general sentiment of Canada West. Feminine 
franchise privileges at present are limited. In 
Manitoba the municipal franchise is extended 
to any woman rate payer, but in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia only to wid- 
ows and spinsters. Exceptions are found in 
Calgary and Edmonton, where married wo- 
men owning property have a vote in municipal 


Tecumsen, MicH. 
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affairs, and in Victoria, where all women over 
twenty-one have. In all of these four prov- 
inces every woman rate payer has the school 
franchise, and can be a candidate for trustee. 
The general feeling among Western women 
(largely American, Canadian and English) is 
not one of indifference to and ignorance of 
public affairs, but there is no clamor for the 
suffrage. They seem to prefer their privi- 
leges to their rights. FLORENCE LEDIARD. 
W\|nnipec, Man. 


Js 


Women’s Suffrage in England. 


Amid the hurly-burly of the woman’s suf- 
frage agitation in England it is sometimes for- 
gotten that woman’s suffrage there in all de- 
partments of local government is now quite 
beyond the experimental stage. The woman 
householder in England, wherever she may 
live, has a vote for a representative on either 
two or three local governing bodies. These 
governing bodies are the county council, the 
board of guardians for the relief of the poor, 
and the council—borough, urban district, or 
parish council, according to locality—which 
governs the city, town or village in which she 
resides. In the larger or county boroughs, 
the county and borough councils are amalga- 
mated and form but one body. On all these 
councils also, women are competent to sit as 
representatives; and not only is the experi- 
mental stage passed as regards woman’s suf- 
frage in these local affairs, but no one now 
denies the usefulness and beneficence of the 
presence of women on such bodies as the poor 
law boards of guardians, the parish and dis- 
trict councils or the education committees 
which control the public elementary schools. 
To the borough councils women were only ad- 
mitted in 1907, and consequently their service 
on them can hardly be spoken of as proven 
by long experience. Only the Guildhall of the 
City of London, where the ancient and unre- 
formed aldermen and councillors meet under 
the presidency of the successor of Dick Whit- 
tington, are women now forbidden to enter, 
a prohibition of little account, as practically 
os women are within the boundaries of the 

ity. 

It is not easy to obtain the figures in re- 
gard to the number of women who have been 
elected to serve on local governing bodies in 
England. About nine hundred poor law guar- 
dians are women, and with the addition of 
women serving on parish, urban district, and 


borough councils, a conservative estimate 
would bring up the number of women’ who 
have been elected by the popular vote—male 
and female—to 2,000. The Anti-Suffragists 
in England—organized and unorganized—have 
gone on record as approving these forms of 
political activity for women, and they cite the 
fact that women have succeeded so well in 
these spheres, not as a proof of their fitness 
for the parliamentary suffrage, but as an evi- 
dence that there is ample work for them to do 
without endeavoring to increase their powers. 
ANNIE G. Porritt. 


Js 
A Sacred Duty. 


‘Why should women be excused from bear- 
ing a few of the burdens and some of the 
responsibilities of government? Why were 
they ever excused from it? If, because they 
were frail creatures, that has gone out o 
style. There are so many ‘duties in life that 
we would all rather not perform, but that is 
not really a logical reason why we should 
shirk them. 

Since “coming of age” I have voted on 
some questions, somewhere, at every election, 
excepting one year when we were in Alaska. 

As our home is built on a foundation of 
equal suffrage, love and loyalty, it is not likely 
to suffer from outside influence. There are 
hosts of such homes. My own belief is that 
the more husbands and wives work together 
in matters of public interest the stronger the 
home ties become and the more they appre- 
ciate, love and cling to their own fireside. It 
is a sacrifice to give time to public affairs. 

It is also a sacred duty to many. I cannot 
say that I think women have as yet largely 
improved politics, but with the Government in 
the condition it is at present it is high time 
they exerted their influence and exercised the 
mind back of it. 

In Colorado we are thinking as never be- 
fore, and we know that it is a grievous mis- 
take to wait until campaign time to begin to 
think. 

The greatest good that women will accom- 
plish in the near future will be to help con- 
trol child labor and child idleness. We shall 
only help because this problem is, as are all 
others we strive for, just as important to 
fathers as to mothers. 

GERTRUDE BULLEN HOLLISTER, 
President Colorado Federation 
Women’s Clubs. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Denver, Cot. 





Germany—The Main Obstacle to 
the World’s Peace 


BY AMOS S. HERSHEY, Ph.D. 


{The author of the following highly significant, not to say sensational, article is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science and International Law in the University of Indiana and is one 
of the authorities on international politics in America. His volume, “The International 
Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War,” has received the highest praise and he now 
has in press “Roman Diplomacy and Imperialism.” He spent two months in the summer of 
1907 at The Hague studying the proceedings of the Second Hague Conference. He wishes 
it distinctly understood that he has nothing but the highest respect and even admiration 
for the great German race, whose blood he carries in his veins and at one of whose great 


universities he has received an important part of his training.—EprTor.] 


T will scarcely be denied by real stu- 

| dents of contemporary international 

politics that Germany is the greatest 

obstacle to the world’s peace today. This 

fact has become even more strikingly 

evident since the recent debate in the 
British Parliament. 

Americans, who have lived thru a 
series of Japanese war-scares, may be 
disposed to take the Anglo-German 
“naval scare” lightly; but a little reflec- 
tion should convince even the pacifists 
that the English are neither “silly” nor 
“foolish” in exhibiting alarm over the 
present situation. 

The two cases are dissimilar both as to 
causes and probable consequences. In 
the Japanese question we were (and still 
are) confronted with conditions of irri- 
tation of very recent origin which might 
in time develop serious symptoms, if 
sufficiently stimulated by the yellow 
newspapers of both countries. But we 
are bound to Japan by the closest ties 
which can exist between nations, and ex- 
Secretary Root has assured us_ that 
“never for a moment was there, as be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Japan, the 
slightest departure from perfect good 
temper, mutual confidence, and kindly 
consideration.” Besides, the notes ex- 
changed between Secretary Root and 
Ambassador Takahira, on November 
30th, 1908, in which both Governments 
agree to respect each other’s territorial 
possessions in the Pacific, should put an 
end to any further possible anxiety on 
our part. 

On the other hand, the relations be- 
tween the English and Germans have 


been strained for more than a decade. It 
is not ours to apportion the blame, we 
have but to note the fact. The famous 
Kriiger telegram of 1896, intense com- 
mercial rivalry, the hostile attitude of the 
German people during the Boer War, 
the mad imperialism of the German Em- 
peror and his entourage, the venomous 
abuse and criticism of the press of both 
countries, and, finally, the manifest in- 
tention of Germany, but recently fully 
realized, to wrest from Great Britain her 
maritime supremacy—all have combined 
to create a situation of extreme gravity. 
To England,, maritime supremacy is a 
matter of life and death; to Germany, it 
is an object of mere desire or ambition. 

Examples of German aggressiveness 
have been multiplying within recent 
years. The first American experience of 
it was in the far away Samoan Islands in 
1888, and a second in 1898 when Ger- 
many dispatched a powerful fleet to the 
Philippine Islands and the aggressive 
conduct of its Admiral caused alarm and 
indignation in the United States. 

Japan experienced it in 1895 when 
Germany joined Russia and France in 
forcing her to re-cede the Liao-tung 
Peninsula. The piratical seizure of 
Kiao-chau from China early in 1898 on 
the pretext of indemnity for the murder 
of two German priests furnished a pre- 
text for the taking of Port Arthur by 
Russia the same year and ultimately con- 
tributed in no small degree to the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese War. The 
harsh and relentless attitude of the Ger- 
man Emperor during the Boxer uprising 
and the peace negotiations which fol- 
lowed created an extremely unfavorable 
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impression in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica. It is generally known that Germany 
took the initiative in the blockade of the 
Venezuelan ports in 1902. 

Since the power of Russia has been 
greatly lessened as one of the results of 
the Russo-Japanese conflict, the German 
Government seems to have become even 
more aggressive. The resignation in 
1905 of M. Delcassé, the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and author of 
the Anglo-French entente, due, it is be- 
lieved, to the intrigues of Germany ; the 
German intervention against French ac- 
tivity in Morocco which led to the Al- 
geciras Conference of 1906; and the re- 
cent mobilization of the German army 
on her eastern frontier for the purpose of 
forcing Russia to recognize forthwith 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzogov- 
ina by Austria—are examples of German 
aggressiveness within the past few years. 

Actions speak louder than words, but 
if verbal evidence be needed to show that 
the “German Peril” is no mere figment 
of a disordered imagination, it may be 
found in the “Kaiser’s Speeches” ‘as 
translated by Mr. Wolf von Schierbrand, 
and a volume entitled “German Ambi- 
tions,” published in Putnam’s “Questions 
of the Day” series in 1903. 

Von Schierbrand shows that up to 
1895, the date of the opening of the Bal- 
tic Canal, the Emperor’s speeches were 
pacific in tone and that his activities were 
directed toward the maintenance of 
peace. On August 5th, 1888, within two 
months after his accession, he said in 
response to a toast proposed by the 
Prince of Wales: } 

“Germany possesses an army which appears 
adequate for her needs; and when the British 
nation owns a fleet commensurate to their re- 
quirements Europe in general will look upon 
this fact as a most potent factor in the preser- 
vation of peace.” 

In 1891 he said at the Guildhall ban- 
quet given to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don: 

“My aim, above all, is the preservation of 
peace; for peace alone can inspire us with the 
confidence required for the normal development 
of science, commerce and art.” 

On January 3d, 1896, came the famous 
Kriiger telegram on the occasion of the 
Jameson raid, which was followed. as 
might have been expected, by a perfect 
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storm of abuse and criticism in the Eng- 
lish press. After that untoward event, 
the Emperor’s tone changed completely. 

In June, 1897, he said in a speech at 
Cologne: 

“We have great duties in the world. There 
are Germans everywhere whom we must pro- 
tect. German prestige must be preserved 
abroad. The trident belongs in our hands.” 

In 1900, upon delegating to Prince 
Henry the command of the Oriental 
fleet : 

“Imperial power is sea power. The two are 
mutually dependent Should any one in- 
fringe our rights, then use the mailed fist and 
earn your laurel wreath.” 

Again, on the occasion of the baptism 
of the “Wittelsbach,” on July 4th, 1900: 

“The sea and sea power are indispensable for 
Germany’s greatness. But it is the sea, too, 
which proves that neither upon the water nor 
upon the land, in far away countries, decisions 
must be reached or events happen without the 
consent of Germany and the German Em- 
peror.” 

His speeches to his departing soldiers 
during this exciting period contain such 
expressions as these: “Spare nobody.” 
“Take no prisoners.” “Give no quarter.” 

It should be remembered that the 
Kaiser’s speeches are not the mere va- 
porings of an effervescent mind—an er- 
roneous impression all too common—but 
that they were accompanied by acts 
which show that they represent the delib- 
erate and well-matured policy of one of 
the most remarkable men of all time. 

That Germany is the greatest obstacle 
to peace thru obligatory arbitration and 
a limitation of armaments is shown by 
her attitude at the two Hague Peace 
Conferences. 

At the Conference of 1809 Germany 
led the opposition to Russia’s proposals 
for limited obligatory arbitration and a 
limitation of military and naval expendi- 
ture; and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the German Government 
was persuaded to consent to the estab- 
lishment of the so-called permanent 
Court of Arbitration. 

At the Conference of 1907 Germany 
favored obligatory arbitration in prin- 
ciple, and supported the American proj- 
ect for a Court of Arbitral Justice or 
Supreme Court of the Nations, as also 
the Porter resolution designed to pre- 
vent the use of armed force in the col- 
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lection of contract debts; but her atti- 
tude was reactionary in almost every 
other respect. She held, in general, 
strict views of belligerent rights; op- 
posed effective regulation of the laying 
of submarine mines; voted against every 
specific proposal in favor of obligatory 
arbitration; and would not even permit 
the insertion of the words “more urgent 
than ever” proposed by Great Britain, in 
the resolution adopted by the Conference 
on the subject of limitations of arbitra- 
tion. 

The German Government has itself 
virtually admitted that it has rejected the 
advances since made by the British Gov- 
ernment to enter upon an Anglo-German 
understanding concerning the cost and 
extent of their naval programs; and ex- 
cuses itself on the ground that no formal 
proposal had been made which might 
have served as a basis for official nego- 
tiations. It is evident that a formal pro- 
posal from Great Britain could only fol- 
low a sympathetic response to her first 
overtures. 

How is the reactionary attitude and 
aggressive conduct of Germany during 
recent years to be explained? It appears 


to be due in part to the temper of the 
German Emperor, the autocratic meth- 
ods of the German Government, the mili- 
tary and naval discipline of the German 
youth, and the teachings of German his- 


torians, economists and _ philosophers. 
But these are, in turn, the results of his- 
toric traditions and economic forces. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
birth-pangs of the modern German Em- 
pire were accomplished at Sadowa and 
Sedan. Then did Germania issue forth a 
full-grown, united warrior-nation born 
in the midst of smoke and battle—prod- 
uct of Bismarck’s policy of “blood and 
iron.” She has been nurtured in the 
midst of an armed camp on smokeless 
powder, rapid-firing guns, and patriotic 
speeches by her “War Lord.” 

Wedged in for a generation between 
France and Russia, who both had reason 
to fear and hate her, this nation of war- 
riors has compelled others as well as her- 
self to bear military burdens beyond a 
parallel in history. Feeling the needs of 
expansion, felt by every growing and 
prosperous nation, she has found herself 
checked and thwarted in her commercial 
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and colonial aims by England, the mistress 
of the seas. Relieved for a season by 
the paralysis of Russia from the pres- 
sure upon her Eastern frontier, Germany 
has become a menace to Europe, from 
which partial relief has been secured by 
British diplomacy thru a network of al- 
liances between Great Britain, France, 
Russia and Japan. Except for her alli- 
ance with Austria-Hungary, Germany 
now feels practically isolated in Europe, 
but is determined to break the “iron 
ring’ with which she imagines herself 
encompassed. She feels that to be re- 
quested to reduce or even to limit her 
ever-increasing armaments would be like 
asking a soldier to throw away his weap- 
ons when he is surrounded by enemies. 

Soon after his accession in 1888, Em- 
peror William II, an expert in naval 
matters, entered upon a campaign in 
favor of a strong navy—a_ herculean 
struggle in which he has displayed mar- 
velous knowledge, exhaustless energy 
and remarkable patience—a quality for 
which he fails to receive due credit be- 
cause of his impulsive temperament. 
After years of strenuous labor, he has 
apparently converted the German people 
to his views upon this question, for since 
1898, the German Reichstag has sanc- 
tioned naval programs’ which provide 
for battleships and cruisers of constantly 
increasing size and in accelerated num- 
bers. According to a statement made 
by Sir Edward Grey, Germany will have 
thirty-three Dreadnoughts when _ her 
present program is completed—‘“the 
most powerful fleet the world has ever 
seen.” 

The preamble of the German Navy 
Bill of 1900 plainly states the purpose 
of the measure: 


“Germany must have a fleet of such strength 
that a war against the mightiest sea power 
would involve risks threatening the supremacy 
of that power.” 


Two facts of world-wide importance 
stand out clear and unchallenged as the 
result of the recent naval debate in the 
House of Commons. One is that while 


‘The naval bill of 1900 as amended provides for 
38 first class battleships, about 60 cruisers, and over 
a hundred torpedo boats, besides a large number of 
destroyers. It was generally supposed that these were 
to be completed by 1916, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Government frcm anticipating this “paper” 
program. The law also provides that substitutes are 
to be laid down for all old vessels at the expiration 
of 20 years. The cost of carrying out this program 
is estimated by H. W. Wilson at $365,000,000. 
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Great Britain has been actually reducing 
the expenses of her military and naval 
establishments, Germany has anticipated 
a part of her “paper” program. The 
other is that Germany has also been in- 
creasing her facilities for the building of 
Dreadnoughts at such a tremendous rate 
that she is now able to compete with 
Great Britain on practically equal terms. 
And she has apparently accomplished 
these results without the slightest knowl- 
edge or remotest suspicion on the part of 
the British Government. 

It was pointed out that Germany laid 
down nine Dreadnoughts in one year. 
and that she has today no less than four- 
teen slips for building these gigantic bat- 
tleships with three more under construc- 
tion. Some consolation may perhaps be 
derived from the fact that at the present 
rate of building, it takes at least twenty- 
six months to complete one of these mon- 
sters, which means that neither Germany 
nor Great Britain can possibly build 
more than eight per annum. True it is 
that some of these facts have been offi- 
cially denied at Berlin; but those cog- 
nizant of the Machiavellian principles 
(Realpolitik) which are practised by the 
German Government since Bismarck’s 
day will give little faith and credence to 
such denials. 

There are other evidences of German 
activity. The Kélnische Zeitung, reports 
that 40,000,000 marks (nearly $10,000,- 
000) have been voted by the German 
Reichstag for the improvement of Heli- 
goland during the present year. Of this 
amount 37,500,000 marks is to be ex- 
pended on the construction of a port for 
torpedo and dispatch boats. Mr. Arthur 
Lee is responsible for the statement that 
Messrs. Krupp, the great gun-making 
firm at Essen, had increased the number 
of their employees by thirty-eight thou- 
sand men during the past year. Account 
should also be taken of the fact that Aus- 
tria-Hungary has begun the construction 
of four new Dreadnoughts. 

2According to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1903, 
the net cost of the British Army during 1907-08 was 
£27,760,000, showing a decrease of £2,036,000 since 
1906-07. The net cost of the British Navy during 
1907-08 was £31,419,500, showing a decrease of 
£450,000 since 1906-07 and £1,970,000 since ae. 
The military .establishment of the British Empire 
shows a decrease of nearly 100,000 men in 1908-09. 

In an article on the “Naval Crisis,” by Mr. Bellairs. 
M.P., in the National Review for March, 1909, it is 
claimed that while Great Britain has reduced her 
naval estimates by £7,676,000 in 1908-09 as compared 


with 1904-05, Germany has increased hers by £9,- 
215,000. 
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The situation thus outlined is not with- 
out interest to the United States. There 
is now visible on the horizon a foreign 
fleet other than British greatly superior 
to our own. As suggested by Captain 
Mahan in a recent article published in 
Collier's Weekly for April 24th, Ger- 
many may not have the intention, but she 
will have it in her power to disregard the 
Monroe Doctrine. Only naval force can 
control the issue. 

There is no use in blinking or evading 
these facts. The German opinion of that 
“dog-in-the-manger” policy known as 
the Monroe Doctrine is well known to 
the American people, and Germany will 
hardly hesitate to ignore it if she finds it 
expedient to do so. The German Em- 
peror believes that he has the right to in- 
tervene for the protection and advance- 
ment of German interests in all parts of 
the world, and the German interests in 
South America are by no means a minus 
quantity. 

Aside from the peril to the Monroe 
Doctrine involved in the mere existence 
of a powerful German navy, the people 
of the United States could hardly remain 
neutral in a war between Germany and 
Great Britain which might possibly end 
in German naval supremacy. 

The whole world shares in the benefits 
of free trade with Great Britain; and 
since her abandonment of extreme theor- 
ies of beliigerent rights, neutral com- 
merce flourishes under the protection of 
the British flag even in time of war. 
Could we reasonably expect the same 
degree of security and prosperity with 
the trident in the hands of Germania? 

Even a blow at England would be felt 
as a severe shock in the United States. 
A blockade of the British Isles by Ger- 
man cruisers and submarine mines, or the. 
loss involved in the danger to contra- 
band trade would be severely felt in this 
country. During the year ending June 
30th, 1907, nearly one-third of our total 
exports went to the United Kingdom 
and nearly one-half to various points in 
the British Empire.’ 

What is the remedy for this menace 
to the World’s Peace? What policy 
should we pursue under these circum- 


8In figures, $856,223,792. Of this amount $607,- 
783,255 went to the United Kingdom. The total 
exports of the United States in that year were $1,- 
880,851,070. In 1906-07 $246,112,040 worth of mer- 
chandise were imported into the United States from 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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stances? These are vital questions 
which greatly concern the people and 
Government of the United States. There 
is no immediate danger of war, for Ger- 
many’s Dreadnoughts will not be ready 
before the year 1911 at the earliest. We 
have, therefore, plenty of time for de- 
liberation and discussion. It seems to 
me that there is but one alternative. All 
talk about a limitation of armaments at 
this time is vain, for Germany refuses to 
listen. We may deny the facts, but that 
simply shows that we have eyes to see, 
and see not. To charge the belligerents 
with madness, or to accuse England of 
having built the first Dreadnought does 
not mend matters. Either we must fol- 
low Captain Mahan’s advice and enter 
into this deadly competition of arma- 
ments, or conclude a defensive alliance 
with Great Britain. Alliance or arma- 
ment: that seems to be the only practical 
alternative. 

The way for such an alliance has for- 
tunately been prepared within recent 
years. It is but fourteen years since the 
American people were roused to a frenzy 
of patriotic fervor by President Cleve- 
land’s startling message of December, 
1895, threatening England with war un- 
less she consented to submit a bound- 
ary dispute between herself and Vene- 
zuela to arbitration. It then seemed as 
if the spirit of hatred and suspicion 
against England transmitted to us by our 
forefathers would never die out. This 
spirit had been kept alive after the wars 
of the Revolution and of 1812 by a vari- 
ety of real and imaginary grievances, in- 
cluding trade rivalries and boundary dis- 
putes, and it was again renewed after the 
Civil War as a result, among other 
things, of the “Alabama” and Behring 
Sea controversies. 

But a great change for the better has 
taken place between the two greatest 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, or, 
rather, between the parent trunk and its 
largest branch. There now exists a 
genuine friendship, based upon mutual 
sympathies and interests, between the 
people of England and those of the 
United States. There is a growing con- 
viction in both countries, not merely that 
each Power will, in the future, refrain 
from attempting to injure the vital inter- 
ests of the other; but that neither would 
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permit serious harm to the other at the 
hands of a third Power, and that both 
will try to work in friendly rivalry at 
the solution of the great problems set by 
modern civilization. One of these prob- 
lems is the maintenance of peace. It 
may, indeed, be said that peace is one of 
the greatest interests of both countries, 
and that Great Britain and the United 
States are essentially Peace Powers. 

The friendship which is felt for Eng- 
land in the United States today had its 
main source in the friendly and sympa- 
thetic attitude of the British during the 
Spanish-American War. During that 
war it apparently dawned upon our peo- 
ple for the first time that, among Euro- 
pean peoples, the English alone had any 
real sympathy with, or even understand- 
ing of, our actual aims and motives in 
undertaking to drive the Spaniards out 
of Cuba. 

The acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands in 1898 gave us a definite foothold 
and greatiy increased our interests in the 
Orient, and imposed upon us some of the 
burdens and responsibilities of an Asiatic 
Power. In the solution of these prob- 
lems, we have had the sympathy and 
moral support of England. Our inter- 
ests in the Far East are practically iden- 
tical, and both countries have worked in 
harmony with Japan to maintain the 
“open door” and integrity of China. 

To those who urge Washington’s ad- 
vice against entangling alliances it may 
be replied that their warning comes too 
late. Whether for weal or woe, we have 
already abandoned that policy and as- 
sumed the responsibilities as well as 
reaped the advantages of a World Power. 
We crossed that Rubicon when we took 
possession of the Philippine Islands. At 
the West African and Algeciras Confer- 
ences we have even assisted in the solu- 
tion of what have generally been regard- 
ed as purely European political prob- 
lems. : 

To our German and Irish citizens who, 
it might be feared, would object to an 
alliance with Great Britain, from mo- 
tives of hatred and a desire for revenge, 
we would point out that such motives are 
unworthy of them. Besides, interna- 
tional relations should not be determined 
by considerations of sentiment and pas- 
sion; they should rest upon the solid 
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bases of mutual interest, common aims, 
and a real comprehension of motives. 
This foundation for a closer union exists 
between the people of Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The advantages of such an alliance are 
obvious. We would obtain the aid of the 
powerful British fleet in case the Monroe 
Doctrine or American interests in the 
Pacific were endangered, and we would 
assist Great Britain in defending her 
naval supremacy, if attacked by any 
European Power. 

Only by some such arrangement shall 
we be able adequately to protect our in- 
terests against all comers without the ex- 
pense and labor of constructing and 
maintaining a navy equal or superior to 
that which Germany is now building. 
We should also insure the peace of the 
world for an indefinite period, and prob- 
ably check this fatal competition in naval 
armaments which, if continued, must ul- 
timately end in universal bankruptcy. 

But it may be asked, what about the 
Hague Conferences? The present situa- 
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tion is one which no Hague Conference 
or series of Hague Conferences can con- 
trol. Hague Conferences are supremely 
important and valuable. They may pre- 
pare the way for the only true ultimate 
solution of these and many other prob- 
lems—the organization of the world on a 
Federal basis, of which the alternative is 
a continuation of the present “Struggle 
of the Nations” which must end in the 
survival of the fittest, i. e., the strong- 
est, the best organized, and the most un- 
scrupulous. 

But the immediate problem is to curb 
and check the aggressive spirit of martial 
Germany, and secure peace for at least 
a generation. To that end we must add 
to the existing alliances and understand- 
ings between Great Britain and France, 
Russia and Japan a defensive alliance 
between the British Empire and the 
United States. As the London Specta- 
tor of January 2d, 1909, well observes: 

“Probably the most potent of all the influ- 
ences that are working for peace just now may 
be said to be the system of alliances which 


prevails in Europe.” 
BioomiIncton, IND. 


Bay Days 


BY JORDAN HERBERT STABLER 


Have you felt the bay breeze blowing, 
Seen the white clouds flying fast, 

When the canvasback is winging, 

And the wild geese hurry past, 

And the skip-jack’s heeling under, 

On a course that’s pointed South, 

And you're headed, hale and hearty, 
For the Chesapeake’s stormy mouth? 


And you race the oyster dredgers, 

As they hurry to their ground, 

And you pass the heavy bug-eyes, 

To their gunwales laden down, 

And the liner, ploughing northwards, 
Leaves a furrow far a-stern, 

And the wash comes rolling over, 
And you take it in your turn. 


Then the night falls, creeping slowly, 
And the lights from off shore flash, 
And the buoy sounds its warning, 

As you racing onward dash 

Past creeks, inlets and headlands, 
Where the pale moon throws its gleam, 
While the silence is only broken 

By the swish along its beam. 


And the spell that’s all the Chesapeake’s 
Fills your soul and holds it fast, 

And you dream of nothing better, 

And you hope it’s going to last, 

And vou feel your heart fast beating 
With the spirit of the South, 

As you’re headed, hale and hearty, 

For the Chesapeake’s stormy mouth. 
Brussets, Beitcrum. 
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Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Three of the 


T is true that, with the ending of the 
| Sixtieth Congress, the United States 
Senate lost some of its best mate- 
rial; but the Sixty-first Congress finds it 
with several recruits far above the aver- 
age in ability and promise, making for a 
decided gain, on the whole. 

Very strong among the new men is 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio. He came 
over from the House of Representatives, 
where he began his national career in 
1888. Excepting four years of recrea- 
tion, he has served there ever since. He 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors for eleven years, 
and in that capacity he is best known to 
the country at large. In return it is fair 
to claim that Senator Burton probably 
knows more about river and harbor pos- 
sibilities and necessities, in the United 
States, than any two men anywhere. But 
he did it because it was the work allotted 
to him, and because he is so constituted 
that it would be as impossible for him 
to do anything and not do it thoroly and 
wel] as it would for a bird to make a 
bungling job of flying. His specialty 
lies in another direction. Senator Bur- 
ton is a natural student—one of the pro- 
foundest students in Congress. He 
graduated from Oberlin College when he 
was only twenty, and was admitted to the 
Bar at twenty-three. He is tall, stalwart, 
grave: the personification of dignity and 
always intensely serious. His lines of 
thought are like the man. His favorite 
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field of adventure is finance in all its 
phases. His book on “Financial Crises 
and Periods of Industrial and Commer- 
cial Depression” is standard authority, 
and his biography of John Sherman, in 
the second series of “Lives of American 
Statesmen,” is a good illustration not 
only of his grasp of the subject but of 
his ability to approach it gracefully. He 
was a strong factor in the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. He 
has decided notions on tariff matters— 
indeed he was McKinley’s chief assist- 
ant when the McKinley tariff was con- 
structed—but observing the custom of 
quiet for new members, he has taken 
little part in the present deliberations. 
When the currency bill comes up next 
session, however, those who know Sen- 
ator Burton expect to hear from him. 
Advocates of a great waterway system 
for America are also looking anxiously 
toward Burton, who has been elected 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Commission on National Waterways. It 
is one of the most important questions 
devolving upon the present in prepara- 
tion for the future and Senator Burton 
is distinctly the man for the place. 

He is fifty-eight years old, tho few 
show less the marks of time. His hair 
is thinning on the top, but is still brown. 
His forehead is a fine dome for machin- 
ery of thought and in every line his face 
is the face of a deep thinker; but he is 
not lacking in democratic cordiality. In 
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SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON. 


fact—and in spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary—Senator Burton is 
among those who are easy to reach, if 
approached in the right way, and excep- 


tionally pleasant to meet. He has a 
clear, strong voice, but he speaks slow- 
ly, concisely and earnestly. In several 
official positions he has stood boldly for 
international peace, and correspondingly 
against undue expenditure for naval 
armament. He delivered the principal 
speech at the Chicago convention, plac- 
ing President Taft’s name in nomination. 
His career in the Senate will be well 
worth watching. 


Albert Baird Cummins. 


From his strenuous life in the breezy 
West. Governor Cummins, author of the 
“Towa Idea,” blew into the Senate, and 
people wondered. Some turned up their 
collars and cringed. By a strong, cour- 
ageous individuality he had accomplished 
great things in his home State, along 
vigorous lines of reform. He had won 
his way to Washington on the strength 
of them and his coming caused some un- 
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easiness—for reformers had been known 
to come out of the West bringing cy- 
clones along with them. 

Cummins came. A medium sized man, 
tending to be thin. A strong, kind face, 
with a cordial smile, a mass of long, gray 
hair, clear, earnest eyes, and quiet, demo- 
cratic ways which instantly made friends 
for him. He has about him certain sug- 
gestions that he might become a cyclone, 
on occasions, and instantly impresses one 
as possessing a ready reserve of potential 
energy; but he assumed the toga with 
unusual appreciation of its responsi- 
bilities and has already made important 
strides toward a position of power and 
influence among his colleagues. He has 
already occupied the floor of the Senate 
on several occasions, commanding good 
attention. He is calm and deliberate on 
his feet, quick and keen in thought, but 
rather slow of speech and altogether 
lacking the furious energy which easily 
wrecks an effort in that sedate chamber. 
He is clear and logical in his conclusions 














Edmonston, photographer. 
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and has already won the approval of 
some whose co-operation is essential to 
successful legislative efforts. 

Cummins is fifty-nine. He has been 
a prominent civil engineer, with a career 
before him as a great railroad con- 
structor. He is a lawyer with a record 
of victories to be proud of. He is a poli- 
tician who fought his way to the Govern- 
or’s chair by his own might. The story 
of his life reads so much like romance 
that it has been told and retold till every 
one knows it; but until they meet the 
new Senator they cannot appreciate what 
a thoroly sincere and earnest man he is. 
After that they do not wonder at the un- 
precedented majorities by which he was 
three times made Governor of the State, 
before being sent to the Senate. Until 
he gains new laurels he rests with very 
honest pride on the results of his last 
term as Governor—the passage of the 
State-wide primary bill, and anti-pass 
bill, a bill prohibiting corporations from 
contributing to campaign funds, a 2-cent 
fare bill, and other legislation along the 
same lines. He is on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, where 
he has an excellent opportunity to exert 
his influence: for his favorite theories, 
and those who know him best are watch- 
ing expectantly. 

George E. Chamberlain. 


Another Governor came from still 
farther West—George E. Chamberlain, 
of Oregon—replacing Senator -Fulton. 
It is a curious combination. Oregon is 
an intensely Republican State. Cham- 
berlain is strictly a Democrat. He calls 
himself “Just naturally a Democrat,” 
having been born on a plantation, near 
Natchez, Miss., seven years before the 
war, and received his college and law 
education at the Washington and Lee 
University, in Virginia. In 1876 he 
went to Oregon and taught school till he 
was able to begin practising law. He 
served in the State Legislature and had 
held several official positions when, in 
1891, he was appointed Attorney-General 
for the State. In 1900 McKinley carried 
Oregon by over thirteen thousand, but in 
1902 Chamberlain was nominated for 
Governor and elected. In 1904 Roose- 
velt carried the State by nearly forty- 
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three thousand, but in 1906 Chamberlain 
was re-elected Governor by a substantial 
majority. Two years later, in the prim- 
aries, the people directed the Republican 
Legislature to elect their pet Democrat 
to the United States Senate. So Cham- 
berlain came—just naturally a Democrat 
—elected bv a Republican Legislature, to 
represent a bone and sinew Republican 
State, and every one watched to see what 
manner of man appeared. Even those 
who were forewarned were most agree- 
ably disappointed. When they met him 














SENATOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


they realized the personality which had 


captivated Oregon. Senator Chamber- 
lain is an ideal gentleman. He is well 
built, with a fine head covered with dark 
hair touched with gray. His high fore- 
head gives one immediate impression of 
the intellectual power, but the eyes, the 
voice, the quiet good nature captivate in- 
stantly. A smile, a friendly word, a cor- 
dial hand-clasp are always ready to meet 
one more than half way. They are work- 
ing wonders for Senator Chamberlain in 
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Washington, just as they worked for him 
in Oregon. One feels the honest and 
earnest good will of the man, the mo- 
ment one approaches him. But above all 
he is reserved and unobtrusive. There is 
absolutely nothing of the firebrand 
about him, which one associates with 
phenomenal success in the far West... His 
voice is low, his words carefully chosen, 
his manner always dignified and culti- 
vated. Beyond this he has left the public 
to guess, for he has made no effort to 
take part in the discussions on the floor. 
Those whose business it is to select the 
men for important work have made their 
estimates, however, and Senator Cham- 
berlain has been placed on several promi- 
nent committees where his quiet influ- 
ence will be quickly felt. He is appoint- 
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ed on the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and a member of the com- 
mittees on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands, on Pacific Railroads, the 
Philippines, Printing, and Public Lands. 
They are good appointments and each 
committee has gained an earnest and eff- 
cient worker. “Work more than words,” 
is Senator Chamberlain’s creed. He was 
originally opposed to the plans for forest 
preservation, and his first message as 
Governor condemned them, but he says 
that the result of careful study was a 
complete conversion, and the increasing 
number of supporters of the recently in- 
augurated efforts of the Forest Service 
are watching Chamberlain, confident of 
a strong hand to help the cause along. 
Wasurncton, D. C. 
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The Boatswain’s Whistle . 


BY ALICE SPICER 


O FAINTLY, lightly, dimly shrill, 

And buoyant as the first spring breeze— 
Thus Adam’s birds did haply trill, 

As, newly named, they left the trees 
Of Eden—when they sprang to life— 

And skyward soaréd, their rapture showing ; 
Or, elfin echoes of Pan’s fife— 

The boatswain’s whistle blowing! 


Departed crews of ancient ships 
Leapt up to duty at this sound; 
All hands! All hands! thru human lips, 
The call to labor blithely wound. 
And, mighty white wings shaking out, 
The anchor weighed, a fair tide flowing, 
3rave answer made the oak heart rout 
To boatswain’s whistle blowing. 


No armored cruiser’s cleaving keel 
Protected .these, who loved their land 
So single hearted, that to feel 
Their cause was just, made every hand 
A Jove’s own thunderbolt to speed. 
Sufficient, too, when gods were showing, 
A wooden craft; it served their need— 
At boatswain’s whistle blowing. 


From childhood’s memory still it thrills 
Above the harbor fog at morn; 
It trills and warbles, shrieks and shrills 
The tale of heroes, heaven born. 
And ever as my pulses beat, 
I hear the war cry of their going: 
“Freedom ’fore God!” pure, high and sweet, 
The boatswain’s whistle blowing. 


It sings bluff “Israel,” bold Paul Jones; 

Self-conquered, wise, intrepid “George” ; 
And Bunker Hill’s defeated bones; 

Or valiantries of Valley Forge. 
Americans. The Buff and Blue! 

True gentlemen—their stamp bestowing 
On worthy sons, and daughters true— 

O boatswain’s whistle blowing! 


Now fainter, farther, higher dies 
Its ghostly trilling—migrant bird; 
A homing curlew in the skies— 
When memory wakes—its voice is heard. 
Again a little child am I; 
The wrinkled watchman’s proudly showing 
The famous hulls—now high and dry— 
That set the boatswain blowing. 
Cororapo Sprincs, Coro. 








The Automobile Point of View 


BY SCOTT NEARING 


SECRETARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHILD LaBor COMMITTEE. 


ER father was very rich—in fact, 

H people usually referred to him as 

“a millionaire,” and the horses 

and carriages and liveries in the stable 

behind the gray stone house fully justi- 
fied the use of the term. 

When she was very young, about 
twelve years of age, she had attended a 
fashionable Sunday School, and sat in 
the class of an earnest young teacher. 
Circumstances compelled this teacher to 
leave the school and it was two years 
before she saw Eleanor again—one 
bright day in June. 

“Why, Eleanor, how glad I am to see 
you! How have you been?” 

“Oh, well enough, thank you. 
you seen our new automobile?” 

“Yes, I saw you out in it yesterday 
and it is a beauty. How do you like auto- 
mobiling ?” 

“It’s magnificent ; don’t you think so? 
You go so fast and the air is so cold! 
There’s only one thing about it that 
makes me tired—people will not get out 
of the way when father blows the horn. 
You might think they owned the road! 
Instead of hurrying they just look up at 
you and go on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. It’s a shame; they ought to be 
arrested !” 

“How do you 
Eleanor ?” 

“Quite well, thank you. I go most 
every day—if I feel like it, but some- 
times it gets so tiresome. We have a 
funny little French teacher now. She is 
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like your school, 


so funny! Why, the other day, when | 
said something, she asked me if I want- 
ed to hurt her feelings. Her feelings in- 
deed !” 

“Of course, you still go to Sunday 
school ?” 

“Oh, yes; but not the same one I used 
to when you taught us.” 

“Why, Eleanor, I thought you liked 
the teacher who took my place; she was 
an awfully nice girl.” 

- “Yes, she was all right enough, but 
there are getting to be too many toughs 
in that Sunday school.” 

“Toughs? What do you mean?” 

“Why, don’t you know? People that 
wear old shoes, and hats that are out of 
style. You call ’em poor people; I call 
‘em toughs.” 

“But don’t you think they need to go 
to Sunday school as much as you do?” 

“I guess maybe they do, but I believe 
they ought to be kept separate, so I left 
and went to another church.” 

“But, Eleanor, they are human beings 
like you; they are God’s children, just 
the same as you are.” 

“Perhaps they are, but they ought to 
be kept separate because—well, because 
they are different, don’t you know. I 
am going over to Emily’s to tea now; 
good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Eleanor.” 

“After all.” mused the teacher, as she 
stepped thoughtfully away, “after all, 
aren’t they ‘different’ ?” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Novels from the Other Side 


THERE is something older in the Con- 
tinental mind than we know or under- 
stand. It is not wisdom, but a sameness 
in all things—in love, life, sorrow, pain— 
as if they had escaped on that side the 
happy illusion of things which we still 
cherish. This is peculiarly apparent in 
the fiction that these writers produce. 
Every story is the same old drama of 
life, lightened or darkened by the fancy 
and imagination of the writer. It ap- 
pears to be no longer possible for any 
European novelist to produce an original 
romance in the sense that some American 
stories are original. Everything has 
been discovered there. Rene Bazin and 
the rest go on writing so well their eter- 
nal tales of the heart’s loss and gain in 
love and living. It’s the same old ledger 
of human passions with a deficit at the 
end, not enough happiness to go around. 
Pierre, the peasant’s son in this novel,’ 
dies of grief because he loves a great 
lady, who naturally does not suspect his 
passion. Mélu, the little weaver, grows 
up in solemn sadness because Pierre does 
not love her, nor ever suspects her love 
for him. The father sinks into senility 
because of the death of his sons. Every- 
body worth while is wounded and beaten 
thru an honorable and unrequited devo- 
sion. There is something in the French 
jiterary genius which resembles the Rus- 
sian literary genius. Or, it may be more 
polite to put the resemblance the other 
way, since the French are so much the 
older artists. Here is Bazin, not so wise 
as Tolstoy, not even a shadow of Tolstoy 
in him, except that same capacity for 
portraying suffering in epic terms, not as 
if he were talking out of the heart of one 
man or one woman in the tale, but out of 
the heart of mankind. This is why, with 
all the sweetness of the French scenery, 
the “blond light of France” upon every- 
thing, his stories are ghost stories of 
human sorrows. The heart of one man 
may be glad, but the heart of the world 


'TuH1s My Son. By Rene Bazin. New York: 
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is sad, and a drear place for a novelist 
to live in. 

Some of us are wondering what Eden 
Phillpotts will do about the trespassing 
of John Trevena upon his dramatic terri- 
tory—Dartmoor in Devon.’ It must give 
a novelist a curious turn to have another 
author lay the scene of a happy tale on 
the bloodstained ground of his own 
tragedies. Mr. Trevena has not entirely 
escaped the hardship of the Dartmoor 
weather in his story—which has always 
affected Mr. Phillpotts’s imagination to 
the extent of making him declare homi- 
cidal manias in his leading characters, 
apparently to balance the wind and rain 
storms outside of them—but he has cre- 
ated in Arminel, the heroine of this story, 
one of the most refreshing specimens of 
sweetened womanhood to be found in 
fiction this year. And what is more to 
the point, the book is as good as Phill- 
potts could do, with this advantage, that 
over and above the tragedies, fate smiles 
rather than frowns, as we are accus- 
tomed to having fate do in Phillpotts’s 
novels. 

Stanley Weyman promises that his 
late story of the Irish smuggters shall be 
his last." There is no reason why Mr. 
Weyman should offer this inducement to 
his readers. And if he means the an- 
nouncement for a threat, far fewer authors 
have enjoyed more appreciation from 
their readers. Besides, Mr. Weyman 
does not write as if he were in his last 
literary throes. There is the dew of 
the morning, the mist of Ireland, fresh- 
ening all the scenes of this last story. 
They are laid in a remote bit of the coast 
of Ireland during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when that country 
was suffering most from England’s op- 
pression, and when the sons of Erin not 
only learned how to evade their land- 
lords, but how to take “dues” from every 
ship that was so unfortunate as to 
anchor off their coast. This is the signifi- 
cance of the title. The Irish smugglers 
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2ARMINEL OF THE West. By John Trevena. 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

*Tue Witp Geese. By Stanley Weyman. 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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and coast highwaymen of those days 
were called wild geese. That the tale is 
full of adventure admirably depicted 
goes without saying. And we are espe- 
cially indebted to Mr. Weyman for re- 
viving a feature of earlier romances in 
the scenes of the imprisoned gentleman 
who is being starved into submission by 
his lady love. Only an author assured 
by long success would have ventured to 
introduce this bit of old-fashioned moral 
crimping into his story. 

The Straw* is the best riding romance 
that has appeared lately, if indeed there 
ever was another like it. The scenes are 
all laid upon the English hunting fields, 
with the red tail of a fox just disappear- 
ing over the next hill of the story or into 
the next cover. The only objectionable 
things that happen are when the charac- 
ters clean the mud off of themselves, put 
on good clothes, get into the drawing- 
room and flirt wrong with one another. 
But on the whole you must think of a 
book where everybody is on his horse. 
The hero’s character is incomplete, and 
so is that of the heroine the moment they 
dismount and come in out of the mire 
and mist of the field. The horse is not 
only an important part of his and her 
personality, but the horse provides the 
legs of destiny, which carry them over 
hurdles across the country, full tilt, not 
next to each other, but to the other man 
and the other woman whom they love 
and ought not to love. One feels that 
one might have managed the morals of 
the tale better but for the swiftness of 
the horses in geting everybody in the 
wrong house and with the wrong lady. 
The book abounds in that peculiarly fla- 
grant wit of society people who have no 
reputations worth preserving, and, as 
usual, the evil genius of the situation is 
a woman—and such a woman! One curi- 
ous thing about English society novels is 
that the female wrecker is always a 
loose-jointed, horse-faced, unspeakably 
ugly but fascinating woman. The Amer- 
ican reader naturally wonders who set 
the fashion in life for this repugnant 
charmer in fiction. 

Henry Harland’s last story,’ which was 
completed by his wife after his death, 

‘Tue Straw. By Rina Ramsey. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Tue Royat Enp. By H Harland. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. ce? ae tr 


has the charm of his other novels. But 
the taste of the novel reader has changed 
since the “Cardinal’s Snuff Box” was 
published, and for this reason The Royal 
End is not likely to be so popular. The 
author has attempted to connect a Vene- 
tion love affair with a New England 
sequel, not different from that of the 
famous Maid Priscilla, in the story of 
Miles Standish, who commanded John to 
“speak for himself.” The result is in- 
congruous. A love affair that begins in 
a gondola may move in “a high-bred 
manner,” but it has to be manipulated 
too much to bring it to a New England 
wedding. Mrs. Harland is said to have 
collaborated with her husband, and we 
may infer that his readers are indebted 
to her for the very able defense of the 
Roman Catholic religion which the book 
contains. Something warns a man not 
to defend his Church in a novel, but 
nothing ever warns a woman who has 
the instincts of a Church - defender 
against the egregiousness of missionary 
zeal in the wrong place. 

In his volume of short stories’ Roland 
Thomas has accomplished for the Philip- 
pines what Kipling’s pen accomplished 
years ago for India. He has caught the 
spirit of a strange people, the vision of a 
strange land, enveloped in an atmosphere 
that is foreign and fascinating. and he 
has carved out of it for us comedies and 
tragedies of American army life in the 
islands, interpreted and contrasted the 
ideas and ideals of the little brown peo- 
ple with the big white ones, so as to give 
a sort of conviction and familiarity of 
life in the Philippines to his readers. 
The Little Gods, according to an inter- 
mittent dialog carried on between the 
author and a heathen priest, are the 
middle gods appointed by the Great God 
(who found it too confining to look after 
the men and women he had created) to 
manage our fates for us. The mischief 
they do with human destiny is called 
human life, and the stories in this volume 
are designed to illustrate the Little Gods’ 
humor and malignancy. Every race, every 
separate people, has its own particular 
idea of fatalism, and the Little Gods rep- 
resent the idea entertained by the cun- 
ning little brown people of the Philip- 





*Txue_Litrte Gops. By Roland Thomas. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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pines. The initial story in the vol- 


ume, took the $500 prize from Col- 
lier’s in 1905 over 30,000 competitors. 
& 

Carmina. By T. A. Daly. 

Lane Company. $1.00. 

Two years ago we welcomed Mr. 
Daly’s little collection of “Canzoni,” and 
we are now glad to see some of our favor- 
ites again, with many more new ones 
quite as good, mostly reprinted. from the 
Catholic Standard and Times. They are 
the sort of thing that you cut out of a 
newspaper and carry around in your 
pocket to read to appreciative friends 
until the clipping is worn out, and then 
you copy it, unless you know it by heart. 
Mr. Daly is poet laureate of the peanut 
peddler. He can also handle Irish d’alect 
and plain English, but other people can 
do that, while in Italo-American he has 
no rival. But it is no mere display of 
“dialectics.” The ballads have po‘nt, 
pathos and human nature. We must 
quote part of one of them: 
Giuseppe, da barber, ees greata for “mash,” 
He gotta da bigga, da blacka mustache, 


Good clo’es an’ good styla an’ playnta good 
cash. 


New York: John 


He leefta hees hat an’ he shaka hees curls, 
An’ smila weeth teeth so shiny like pearls; 
Ah, manny da heart of da seelly young girls 
He gotta. 
Yes, playnta he gotta— 
But notta 
Carlotta! 


Carlotta she walka weeth nose in da air, 
An’ look thru Giuseppe weeth far-away stare, 
As eef she no see dere ees som’body dere. 
Giuseppe, da barber, he gotta-da cash, 
He gotta da clo’es an’ da bigga mustache, 
He gotta da seelly young girls for da “mash,” 

But notta— 

You bat my life, notta— 
Carlotta. 
I gotta! 


The Psychological Phenomena of Chris- 
tianity. By George Barton Cutten, Ph. 
D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. xviii, 498. $2.50. 

In the present volume Dr. Cutten has 
made a really valuable contribution to 
the psychology of religion—a contribu- 
tion that may be welcomed all the more 
warmly in the present condition of the 
science, because it is a collection of data 
rather than a presentation of a theory. 
What are chiefly needed as yet in this de- 
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partment of psychology are data, and Dr. 
Cutten in his search for these has past in 
veview the whole range of phenomena of 
Christianity, normal and abnormal, path- 
logical and healthful. It is character- 
istic of the new attitude toward religion 
that an attempt would be made to clas- 
sify and explain its phenomena from ,the 
point of view of the mind that receives 
and molds it. Dr. Cutten has drawn 
largely on many of the recent works on 
religious psychology, especially on Pro- 
fessor James’s “Varieties of Religious 
Experience” and Davenport’s “Primitive 
Traits in Religious Revivals,” with both 
of which authors he is in substantial 
agreement. His book is, however, much 
more than a restatement of facts and 
conclusions reached by former writers. 
He passes in review first what may be 
called the abnormal phenomena of Chris- 
tianity, such as ecstasy, witchcraft, mo- 
nasticism and revivals, and then considers 
the subjective factors, such as age, sex, 
imagination, prayer and denominational- 
ism. The last chapter on preaching is of 
a somewhat different character from th> 
rest of the volume, being almost of the 
nature of a manual of instruction for the 
young preacher, which seems a little out 
of place in relation to the rest of the vol- 
ume. No theory is put forward as ex- 
planatory of the phenomena, but Dr. Cut 
ten tells us in the preface that he hopes 
to make this volume of data the basis of 
a further work which shall set forth his 
theory. The value of the=book to stu- 
dents would have been much enhanced 
had Dr. Cutten added a bibliography of 
the literature of the subject. 


& 

The Fabian Essays in Socialism. Edited by 
George Bernard Shaw. Boston: The Ball 
Publishing Company. 50 cents. ; 

When this group of essayists, twenty 
years ago, stripped socialism of her rev- 
olutionary red and presented her to 

Great Britain in a Quaker-like garb, they 

did not know that she would soon be 

welcomed in ducal drawing rooms and 

episcopal palaces, nor that her sponsors 
would win international reputations— 

Mrs. Besant as theosophist, Sydney Oli- 

vier as a Governor of Jamaica, Sidney 

Webb as economist, and G. B. Shaw as 

playwright. The Fabians have made social- 

ism as respectable as Liberalism or Con- 
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servatism, certainly no more feared and 
loathed by the timid wealthy than the 
radicalism of Lloyd George, England’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. So great 
a change has come over public opinion, 
both in America and England, since this 
book was first issued, that its teachings 
are denied the label “Socialism” by con- 
servatives as well as fanatics. An emi- 
nent clergyman in New York, distin- 
guished for his onslaughts on “social- 
ism,” recently said that he had read these 
essays and found in them only two minor 
socialist proposals. It is wellnigh im- 
possible to bind anybody down to a com- 
prehensible definition of this subject. 
Every man claims to define socialism, a: 
Mark Twain said he should spell, “ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science.” However, the rare citizen who 
is, willing to reason logically as well as 
feel humanely will find this book most 
helpful. An economic work which has 
circulated by the tens of thousands and 
stood the test of twenty years has the au- 
thority of a classic. Probably the Amer- 
ican reader, accustomed to mix up social- 
ism with the anarchists and the Chicago 


riots and with bomb throwing, dynamite 
and shooting among Western miners will 
find the pages disappointingly sane, prac- 


tical and dull. If he yearn afterward for 
a more stimulating diet he may go te 
the little local sects called “the Social- 
ists,” who, he will find, repudiate this ex- 
position. When he has spent some time 
in their tumultuous company, he may 
judge the truth of Shaw’s words in this 
preface: 

‘Their worship of Marx (of whose works 
they are for the most part ignorant, and of 
whose views they are intellectually incapable) 
and their repetition of shibboleths about the 
class war and the socialization of all the means 
of production, distribution and exchange have 
no more application to practical politics than 
the Calvinistic covenants which so worried 
Cromwell. These little sects are ig- 
nerant and incapable in public affairs and in 
many cases their assumption of an extreme 
position is an excuse for doing nothing under 
cover of demanding the impossible.” 


& 

Blackstick Papers. By Lady Ritchie. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
These essays on various subjects are 
all very slight, very easy and very agree- 
able reading. Indeed, they are rather 
chats than anything else. The themes 
are of no great consequence in them- 
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selves; the interest centers in the writer. 
It is a good deal merely to be in the 
company of one who has seen George 
Sand and known Turguenieff and has 
heard Mrs. Gaskell tell ghost stories, 
even tho she has little or nothing in par- 
ticular to talk about. There is always 
the chance of a reminiscence, a stray 
allusion, the stirring of a great memory. 
And tho these recollections, when they 
do come, are not always what one would 
choose from a daughter of Thackeray, 
they are something—a certain salvage 
from oblivion. 
m4 

The Monuments of Christian Rome from 

Constantine to the Renaissance. By Ar- 

thur L. Frothingham. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

This volume is the latest addition to 
the valuable series of “Handbooks of 
Archeology and Antiquities” edited by 
Professor Gardner and Professor Kelsey. 
Professor Frothingham’s work is quite 
up to the standard set by his fellow work- 
ers, tho from the nature of his subject 
and the great extent of time covered it 
has not the same sustained interest some 
others have had. The author was fitted 
for his work by many years of residence 
in Rome; during part of this time he was 
connected with the American School at 
Rome. In his treatment of his wide sub- 
ject Professor Frothingham has divided 
his material into two sections of unequal 
length. In the first, the briefer, he gives 
a general survey of the entire period, 
tracing the art history of the city of 
Rome from the age of Constantine to the 
end of the “Babylonish Captivity,” or the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. In 
the second, he studies the monuments 
systematically and according to their 
respective classes. In the former he 
works out his thesis, entirely correct we 
believe, that the art of the Middle Ages 
can be understood only as studied in con- 
nection with the political, social and re- 
ligious development of the people, with 
all of which it was inextricably bound up. 
In the earlier part of this development 
the author is disposed to find more of 
Byzantine influence than has hitherto 
been customary; and in the latter he at- 
tributes to Rome an influence upon the 
revival of painting and sculpture in Italy 
which has commonly been associated 
with Tuscany. The second section of the 
book, “Classification of the Monuments,” 
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is not only an invaluable vade-mecum 
for the student of archeology on the spot, 
but a mine of information for the gen- 
eral student of history. It is carefully 
arranged, is accurate in its detailed in- 
formation, and is abundantly and clearly 
illustrated and not merely embellisht 
with pleasing pictures. The literary style 


inclines somewhat to the ornate, but it 
neither makes demands on the reader’s 
patience by any lack of clearness nor 
wearies him by verbosity. 


Literary Notes 


.Vols. XXIX and XXX of the Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, edited by 
the faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University, are, respectively, New Hampshire 
as a Royal Province, by William Henry Fry, 
D. D., and The Province of New Jersey, 1664- 
1738, by Edwin P. Tanner, Ph. D., the latter 
being an account of the political institutions of 
New Jersey during the period of her executive 
union with New York. (Longmans, Green, 
$4.00). 

..A vast amount of curious information, 
hitherto left uncollected and in peril of being 
lost, will be found in Charles Frederick Car- 
ter’s When Railroads Were New, an anecdotic 
history of the early stages of railroad building 
and railroading in the United States, of their 
financing, the public attitude toward them, and 
a hundred other things, including accounts of 
the early locomotive builders, the ways of early 
conductors, also the ways of politicians, the 
struggle with waterway interests, and many 
data that will prove of value to the future his- 
torian of the American railroad. In fact, as 
documents pour servir these chapters deserved 
the preservation in book form given them by 
the publishers. And, in addition to all this, the 
book is good desultory reading for the layman. 
(Holt, $2.00). 


....Lovers of the curious will find some- 
thing to their liking in A Book of Witches, by 
Oliver Ford Maddox Hueffer, who opens his 
pages with a discussion of the possibility of a 
revival of witchcraft, or at least the belief 
therein. Within a few miles of London, he 
says, this belief persists unaltered among the 
British peasantry; it is as familiar among the 
ignorant of Europe as in Darkest Africa, and, 
what is more, it appears (at least Mr. Hueffer 
thinks so) to be making headway upward again 
among the upper classes, in their interested 
dilettante investigations of.obscure phenomena, 
their dallying with devil worship, and the like. 
The book is mainly, however, a history of the 
witch, her ups and downs, her life in the Mid- 
die Ages, and her persecutions during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. Spells, 
charms, incantations come in for the full at- 
tention they deserve, the author’s fancy play- 
ing ingeniously with the imaginings of the 
world since record of its superstitions began. 
(John McBride Co., $2.50). 
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THe new Senator from Kentucky, W. O. 
Bradley, has defended.107 men charged with 
homicide, and only four of these were con- 
victed by the courts. It is rather remarkable 
that a useful citizen like this should be allowed 
to leave Kentucky.—Columbia State. 


It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life goes on like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man who can 
smile 
When the telephone rings and he answers it 
and says “Hello!” and the operator says, 
“What number?” and he says, “The bell 
rang,” and she says, “No, it didn’t.” 
—New York Evening Mail. 


Tue college man wrote home to father. 

“Dad,” he said, “I can’t get along with that 
two-passenger runabout any longer. I must 
have a touring car. You see, dad, every time 
I take one of the professors for a ride at least 
five other professors are as mad as blazes over 
it. You never saw such a jealous lot of fel- 
lows. I want a six-seated Whooper of the 
1909 model, dad.” 

He got it—The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A New Yorx produce commission house, 
which prides itself on filling all orders correct- 
ly, received a letter from a New Jersey custo 
mer recently saying: 

“Gentlemen, this is the first time we ever 
knew you to make a mistake in our order. 
You are well aware that we buy the very best 
country eggs. The last you sent are too poor 
for our trade. What shall we do with them?” 

The fair fame of the house for never making 
an error seemed to be at stake, but the bright 
mind of the junior partner found a way out of 
it. He wrote: 

“Gentlemen: We are sorry to hear that our 
last shipment did not’ suit you. There was, 
however, no mistake on our part. We have 
looked up-your original order and find that it 
reads as follows: ‘Rush fifty crates eggs. We 
want them bad.’” 


It was the dreamy hour, when the Christmas 
dinner, having been eaten, was doing its best 
to digest itself, and the girls were talking in 
the hushed tones appropriate to the occasion. 

“I’ve just heard of a new charm to tell 
whether any one loves you; and, if so, who 
it is,” whispered Elsie. 

“What is it?” queried Sophie, 
fingering her new diamond ring. 

“Well, you take four or five chestnuts, name 
them each after some man you know, and then 
put them on the stove, and the first one that 
pops is the one that loves you.” 

“H’m,” said Sophie. “I know a better way 
than that.” 

“Do you 

“Yes, indeed. By my plan you take one par- 
ticular man, place him on the sofa in the parlor, 
sit close to him with the light a little low, and 
look into his eyes. And then, if he doesn’t 
pop. you'll know it’s time to change the man 
on the sofa.”"—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Proposals for Compulsory Peace 


THE ideal plan for universal peace is 
by universal agreement thereto. That is 
what the Hague Conferences are aiming 
at—-that the nations shall agree to sub- 
stitute law for war, and to refer all dif- 
ferences of whatever sort to arbitration 
and settlement by an impartial Court of 
all the nations. How soon that may 
come we cannot say, but it will come in 
the end by a universal treaty. The peace 
campaign—to use a term of war—moves 
rapidly, and we may be nearer a uni- 
versal treaty than we think. But we 
need not wait for that, for dual treaties 
can be made by the fifty-nine nations, 
each making fifty-eight treaties. The 
United States has recently concluded 
twenty-three arbitration treaties, of a 
sort, but we want fifty-eight which shall 
include all possible causes of difference. 
Then we shall need no more to support 
a powerful army or navy. 

Such a Court of the Nations as we an- 
ticipate accepts the method of constitu- 
tional legality, like that by which our 
several States consent that all differences 
shall be settled by the Supreme Court. 
But there are also proposals of another 
sort for compulsory peace, which are evi- 


dence of that mighty change in public 
thought and opinion which indicates an 
approaching Pacific revolution. To some 
of these we call general attention. 

One such plan is already in practical 
working. It is the agreement of the five 
republics of Central America to refer to 
an arbitral court all differences between 
themselves, while the United States and 
Mexico stand behind with their armies 
and navies to see that this agreement is 
observed. It is a beautiful agreement, 
but would be thrown to the winds if it 
were not for the big stick to enforce it. 
Indeed, any treaty, like some of old 
standing, by which two or more Powers 
agree to protect a third against invasion, 
or such a treaty as that between Great 
Britain and Japan, is in a measure a 
treaty for compulsory peace. But it is 
of other proposed plans for peace by 
force to which we would now call atten- 
tion. 

One is that urged by Sir Max Waech- 
ter and expounded in the form of an in- 
terview by Charles Lowe in the March 
Contemporary. A conference in support 
of it attended by men of various nations 
has been held in Rome this week, and 
Sir Max has interviewed the rulers of 
Europe in its behalf. He looks out to 
the growing strength of the United 
States and of China, and sees therein a 
serious danger to Europe. The United 
States will, he says, by the end of this 
century, be stronger than all Europe, 
while China will be many times more 
powerful than Japan. He sees a yellow 
peril in the East, and a possible peril in 
the West. He would have the nations 
or Europe organize a defensive peace 
league, which would be a friendly arbi- 
tral agreement as between themselves, 
and a protection of force against any at- 
tack from without. We do not see any 
great wisdom in either the fear which 
underlies the proposed league, or in the 
exclusion from it of nations of other 
continents. It would be easier to get 
Japan and the United States to join such 
a league than it would to persuade Ger- 
many and Russia. Further, it is not at 
all likely that the United States, even 
with the addition of Canada, will during 
this century be superior in strength to 
the united European nations, for Russia 
will include a third of Asia, and a part 
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of Asia which will grow as fast as the 
United States. Further, it is a very far 
cry to the time when China, even aided 
by Japan, will care to attack Europe. 
We see nothing practical in Sir Max 
Wechter’s plan. It is either too big or 
not big enough. It will be easier to 
create the grand league of the nations. 

Another plan is that proposed by Pro- 
fessor Hershey, as given in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of this week. That, too, is 
based on fear, but this time fear of Ger- 
many. He holds that Great Britain has 
good reason to fear German hostility, 
and that we also have reason to fear it. 
He says that Germany is determined to 
be supreme on the sea as well as on land, 
and this with a view to some future con- 
flict with Great Britain. Germany, he 
also says, resents our Monroe Doctrine, 
and the time is liable to come when Ger- 
man expansion, presumably in South 
America, will lead her to send a fleet 
with which we could not cope, to add to 
her colonial possessions, after a war with, 
say Brazil, whose sovereignty and terri- 
tory the Monroe Doctrine requires us to 
protect. He would therefore have the 
United States and Great Britain unite in 
a treaty to support each other in case of 
such a war. The two nations together 
could forbid Germany to make war on 
either of them. It would assure a com- 
pulsory peace, a peace based on the 
superior united fleets and armies of the 
two nations. Such a proposed treaty 
would be much like the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, which was directed chiefly against 
Russia, and would have the same disad- 
vantage that it is based on a special ap- 
prehension and against a specified Power, 
and so would be likely to perpetuate and 
increase ill will. Nevertheless, so far as 
it goes it would be an insurance against 
war, but would imply the maintenance of 
immense and costly navies. 

A third proposal is that by Mr. Henry 
G. Granger, in THE INDEPENDENT of 
April 22d, and said to be favored by Mr. 
Carnegie. His proposal is based on no 
hostility and no particular apprehension. 
He would have the five strongest Powers 
in the world, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Japan and the United States, join 
in a compact to forbid war, and to re- 
quire all differences to be settled by The 
Hague. He adds that if the five nations 
could not be induced to unite in the plan 
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Great Britain and the United States 
joined by any third Power could ensure 
the adhesion of the rest. He would also 
have the President appoint Mr. Roose- 
velt at the head of a commission to se- 
cure this league of the nations. This 
plan has its advantages, as we have al- 
ready said, and its achievement would be 
magnificent. It would involve, however, 
the prior agreement of these nations to 
refer all their own differences to the 
Hague. 

But all these are provisional and par- 
tial and look to compulsion, when 
what we want is peace of law, the law 
of nations, law under a parliament of the 
nations centered at the Hague. Let the 
work planned by the last Hague Confer- 
ence be completed. Let President Taft 
appoint the commission to study dis- 
armament proposed by the Chicago 
Peace Conference, and let it prepare 
plans along these or other lines or any 
better, as a basis for the work of our 
delegation at the Third Hague Confer- 
ence in 1915. Let the Court of Interna- 
tional justice be organized. Meanwhile 
let our Secretary of State at least attempt 
to negotiate arbitration treaties of the 
the widest possible scope with all other 
nations, awaiting the larger plans of The 
Hague. Such steps as these will tend to 
reduce the feverous war scares and apply 
sedatives for the prevalent naval hys- 
terics. 


& 


Developing the Country 


For a hundred years the American 
politician, the industrial adventurer and 
the promoter have employed one final 
and clinching argument in behalf of any 
measure which encountered scepticism 
or suspicion. All other arguments might 


fail, but this one never. The project in 
view would “develop the country.” That 
has settled it. 

So far as our information goes, very 
few influential inhabitants have ever 
asked the previous question: “But why 
develop the country?” Never, perhaps, 
since Pithecanthropus Erectus left his 
bones in the pliocene mud of Java has 
the human race taken possession of so 
magnificent a heritage as the middle belt 
of the North American continent was 
when the white man came here. No- 
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where were such forests of hard woods 
and pines still flourishing. Nowhere 
were the forms of animal life so varied 
or so beautiful. Nowhere were the 
boundless prairies so fertile. Nowhere 
were the deposits of gold and of silver, 
of copper and of iron, so fabulously rich. 
Nowhere were there such supplies of 
mineral fuel. Conserved and used with 
any sort of reason, they were adequate 
for the needs of an enormous population 
for a thousand generations. 

But the very magnificence and seem- 
ing inexhaustibleness of these resources 
awakened in the American branch of the 
white race an unprecedented passion for 
destruction, a reckless indifference to the 
future, and a spirit of wanton wasteful- 
ness. In less than three hundred years 
this prodigal folk has literally skinned its 
habitat. It has skinned the mountains 
and the hills where the forests were. It 
has skinned the arable land. It has 
skinned the beasts and the birds. Entire 
species have been annihilated, so that no 
individual specimen of them all will ever 
again be seen on this planet. Its meth- 
ods of agriculture have aptly been de- 
scribed as “mining.” In other words, 
they have been the actual removal with- 
out restoration of the essential elements 
of fertility. 

This is how we have “developed the 
country.” And yet, even now, any mon- 
strous scheme of further destruction has 
only to plead that it will “develop the 
country” to get whatever legislation it 
wants, and raw speculative lambs to its 
shambles as the tunes of the Pied Piper 
drew rats to destruction. 

Developing the country, forsooth! We 
have done it with a vengeance, and what 
have we to show for it? A struggle for 
existence that is becoming fierce and 
portentous; an industrial society con- 
trolled by multi-millionaires at the top 
and operated by a motley mass of un- 
assimilated foreign-born at the bottom; 
with “Pittsburgh” as an untranslatable 
American byword to express the concen- 
trated essence of the whole! 

Before this developing business was 
fairly under way we had a population, 
not homogeneous, indeed, but so far ap- 
proximating homogeneity that it was 
possible to maintain the reality of demo- 
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cratic government in local, and of delib- 
erative government in State and national 
affairs. Today, in both city and State 
affairs, we are everywhere abandoning 
the deliberative principle, declaring legis- 
lative bodies to be useless or dangerous, 
and, in the old Roman way, placing well- 
nigh absolute power in the hands of indi- 
vidual executives elected for limited 
terms. There is nothing mysterious in 
this political transformation. It is the 
inevitable consequence of extreme hete- 
rogeneity. One-man power is the only 
form of government possible to a com- 
munity occupied in building a tower of 
Babel. 

Without raising any question of the 
economic validity of the opposing theo- 
ries of free trade and protection, it may 
without any fear of contradiction be 
said, that the riotous kind of “protection- 
ism” that we have created in the United 
States has been a policy for “developing 
the country” in precisely the sense here 
set forth. Its object has been to create 
a manufacturing industrialism in place 
of a simpler rural life; to attract an inde- 
scribably heterogeneous immigrant popu- 
lation ; to create the greatest possible in- 
equality of economic condition. One has 
only to read the protectionist arguments 
from the days of Alexander Hamilton 
down to discover that, as Horace Gree- 
ley used to put it in his Tribune edi- 
torials, and as Henry Carey elaborated 
it in his voluminous disquisitions, a 
homogeneous agricultural population liv- 
ing a simple life was to the protectionist 
mind an absurdity. 

We are not saying that a different pol- 
icy could have been followed, or that, if 
followed, the results would have been 
better. We are only calling attention to 
certain relations of cause and effect. The 
American nation did not want to lead 
the simple life. It did not want to be 
homogeneous. It wanted to be big, 
powerful, complex and glorious. It has 
got what it wanted. It has become what 
it wanted to be. But it so happens that 
in this particular universe in which our 
lot is cast it isn’t possible to get every- 
thing that we want without paying the 
price. We have had protection of the 
log-rolling sort on a gigantic scale. We 
now have capitalistic industrialism on a 
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stupendous scale. We have packed hu- 
man beings by millions into the tenement 
houses of monstrous cities. To a great 
extent we have substituted the almost 
childless farmer and his wife, with their 
incompetent hired man (when they cah 
get one) for the big and happy country 
families of the older time. We have 
raised tremendous problems of govern- 
ment and of the economic “class strug- 
gle.” And we have “developed the 
country !” 
“These be thy gods, O Israel.” 


a 
Tariff Revision 


Last week’s votes in the Senate must 
have enlightened those who had not fore- 
seen, from the day of the introduction of 
the Aldrich committee’s bill, the legisla- 
tive result of all this tariff discussion. 
The Senate’s bill is to be subtantially a 
re-enactment of the present Dingley 
tariff, with the addition of “snaky” in- 
creases—all of which, probably, have not 
yet been brought to light—and with a 
few reductions that will give no relief to 
consumers. To this bill will be attached 
provisions for an addition of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem to the entire list of duties, to 
be levied upon goods from all countries 
not specially exempted by Presidential 
proclamation. There are rates which, as 
we have said heretofore, this maximum 
addition would multiply by two, or even 
by three. Tariff wars might be pro- 
voked by it, and the enforcement of such 
a provision could not fail to increase in 
some measure the ordinary rates of tariff 
taxation, incidentally enabling protected 
combinations to raise their prices above 
the limit fixt by those rates. 

This is the bill which is to be passed in 
the Senate. It now has the support of 
about four-fifths of the Republican mem- 
bers, and probably not more than two 
or three Republicans will vote against it 
at the final call of the roll. Altho the 
so-called insurgents have attacked it with 
severe and memorable criticism, they 
have in the main sought only to prevent 
an increase of the Dingley rates, and 
two or three of their leaders have an- 
nounced their purpose to vote for the 
bill at the end, Criticism from men 
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whose support was thus pledged could 
have little effect upon Mr. Aldrich and 
his associates. He has been able, more- 
over, to rely upon the aid of Democrats. 
Eighteen of them voted against putting 
iron ore on the free list, thus outweigh- 
ing the votes of fourteen Republicans 
who sought to preserve one of the com- 
mendable features of the House bill. 

Occasional rumors, last week, of im- 
pending surrender by the Aldrich ma- 
jority could only have amused those Sena- 
tors who knew that majority’s leaders. 
There will be some trading, here and 
there a rate may be slightly modified to 
conciliate a complaining Senator; but it 
is the purpose of the majority to carry 
the bill to final passage substantially in 
its present form, and then to complete 
their work in the conference committee. 
A great deal of nonsense about reforms 
in conference has been put in circulation. 
It is said that even Mr. Taft has been 
looking to the conference committee for 
the reductions which so many desire. 
That committee will be controlled by 
those who made the House bill and those 
who are now shaping the bill of the Sen- 
ate. And its work will be confined to 
those duties as to which the two bills dis- 
agree. In all probability the Senate 
rates will be higher than those of the 
House in a iarge majority of the cases 
which the conferrees will be empowered 
to consider, some of them having been 
made higher to provide material for 
trading. If this be borne in mind, the 
general character of the conference work 
can be foreseen. The final result prom- 
ises to be something worse than the 
House bill. 

Downward revision was ‘expected by 
the people. It was virtually promised by 
the Republican party and by Mr. Taft, 
altho the latter held that there might be 
a few duties that should be increased. It 
is true that downward revision was not 
promised in so many words by the Re- 
publican platform, but that platform’s 
restriction of duties to the differences of 
labor costs, plus reasonable profits, was 
generally regarded as meaning revision 
downward. It was known that there 
were duties exceeding the entire labor 
cost, to say nothing of differences be- 
tween labor costs here and labor costs 
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abroad. A bill honestly constructed in 
accord with the rule laid down in the 
platform would present duties much be- 
low, both individually and in the aver- 
age, those of the present tariff, which 
were intentionally made unwarrantably 
high to allow for the reductions of a 
scheme of widespread reciprocity. 

The people were not led to expect a 
revision that would increase the general 
average from 44.16 to 45.72 per cent. 
Mr. Payne admitted that his bill called 
ior this advance. They did not expect 
the additions of the Aldrich bill. Nor 
were they asking for the further in- 
creases involved in the House bill’s 
maximum of one-fifth more, or in the 
Aldrich maximum of 25 per cent. to be 
added even to a duty of only 15 per cent. 
Did Mr. Taft have such a revision up- 
ward in mind when he said, in December 
last : 

“Unless we act in accordance with our prom 
ises, or if we only keep the word of promise 
to the ear and break it to the hope, we shall be 
made accountable to the American people and 
suffer such consequences as failure to keep 
faith has always been visited with. It would 
be better to have no revision at all, unless we 
are going honestly and fairly to revise the tar- 
iff on the basis promised by our party.” 

When the bill is laid before him for 
his signature or disapproval what is he 
to do, if he is convinced that it is not 
such a revision as was virtually promised 
and as ought to be made? The answer 
to this question depends in part upon 
conditions which cannot exactly be fore- 
seen. While we do not expect that the 
serious defects of the pending bills will 
be removed before final enactment in 
Congress, it is possible that some 
changes for the better will be made in 
the coming two months. In that case, 
Mr. Taft might be led to withhold a 
veto, and even to sign the bill, because 
of the effect of his action upon the con- 
dition of business. Trade and industry 
are waiting for the completion of this 
legislation. A veto would check recov- 
ery from the depression which followed 
panic. Perhaps it will not be an easy 
matter for the President to determine 
what he ought to do. At all events, if 
he shall decide to sign a bill which rep- 
resents a broken promise, he will doubt- 
less express his reasons fully and give 
censure to those who shall deserve it. 


Experiences of Woman’s Suffrage 


THE letters we publish this week of 
the experiences of woman’s suffrage are 
nearly all favorable to the plan, altho in 
one or two sections we are told that no 
particular advantage comes from it. But 
it is evident that were a poll to be taken 
of the people in the States which give 
the ballot to women we should find the 
women overwhelmingly in its favor and 
the men either favorable or indifferent. 
We do not learn that the women attend 
primary meetings any more faithfully 
than men do; that, indeed, they do not 
bother much about them. But that is of 
no importance in States that are adopt- 
ing the direct primary system, the pur- 
pose of which is to overcome the evils 
of abstention and boss rule. It is, how- 
ever, of great importance that under the 
continuance of the old caucus system 
the political leaders are much more 
afraid to put up an objectionable candi- 
date. They ask, What will the women 
think of him? and the women are much 
more likely to scratch the ticket than 
are men; and scratching is the salvation 
of politics, the chief safeguard against 
the election of bad men. 

We do not learn from these letters 
that women are led to forget womanly 
duties or neglect their homes. They fail 
to see that it takes longer to go to the 
polls than it does to call on a neighbor. 
And they do see that it broadens their 
intelligence, gives them a wider view of 
public affairs, and so increases the worth 
of living. Nor is it a fact that homes 
are broken up by the political differences 
between men and women. Indeed, wives 
often vote a different ticket from that of 
their husbands ; but it is an old story that 
women have ceased slavishly to accept 
whatever their husbands say. 

For more than half a century THE 
INDEPENDENT has been the advocate of 
woman’s suffrage. Even before our 
original campaign for the cverthrow of 
slavery had accomplished its purpose we 
took up that of the enfranchisement of 
women. In those days there were few to 
approve it. Its advocates, such as Lucy 
Stone and Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony, were thought to be as crazy as the 
more noisy English suffragets are now 
held to be. But during these years we 
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have seen the cause grow into such 
strength that we hardly need longer to 
defend it. Most States, except Texas, 
have repealed the laws which deny 
women the control of their own proper- 
ty; and the more progressive young 
American States and British colonies, 
and even European nations, have given 
women the same political rights as men 
have possessed. The victory is sure if 
not yet complete. The old Eastern and 
Southern States simply lag behind. THE 
INDEPENDENT will live to see woman’s 
disfranchisement as generally condemned 
as is slavery now; and we have a similar 
faith for the victory of half a dozen other 
reforms, religious, political and educa- 
tional, which we support. Even an ab- 
solutely phonetic system of writing is one 
of the divine decrees, because it is logical 
and right. 
wt 


Work and Worship 


In the sermon by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Manning, Rector of Trinity 
Church, in this city, devoted to a defense 


of that church against its critics, Dr. 
Manning concludes with an account of 
the large work done by it for the poor, 
and then says: 

“I pray that this Parish may never be led 


into the mistake of giving the Second Com- 
mandment of our Lord Jesus Christ the place 


that belongs to His First and still greater 
Commandment, or of allowing Work in any 
measure to usurp the place of Worship.” 


Beyond all question the infinite God is 


greater than finite men; but so long as 
our finite powers can grasp at only a 
finite portion of infinity, no more of the 
infinite.than we can of the finite, it may 
be that our duty of love and service for 
our fellow men, whom we have seen, 
may be quite as great as our duty of 
worship of God, whom we have not seen. 
So far as effort and thought are con- 
cerned it may be greater. It may be 
that the best expression of worship of 
God will appear in work for men. In- 
deed, this is the measure of truth in the 
poem which tells us that “Ben Adhem’s 
name led all the rest.” 

The Scriptures have a way of even 
putting duties to our fellow men before 
duties to God, as if the former were the 
measure of the latter. The question is 
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asked very definitely: “What doth the 
Lord require of thee?’ and the answer 
is, “To do justly and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God”—work 
before worship. Again, when the ques- 
tion is asked, “Who shall ascend 
unto the hill of the Lord?” the 
answer is the same, “He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart, who hath not 
lifted up his soul unto vanity and hath 
not sworn deceitfully. He shall receive 
a blessing from the Lord’”—duties to our 
fellow men put in the front rank as if 
they were the expression and measure 
of love to God. This is precisely what 
Saint James emphasizes in his famous 
defense of works as against faith. 

Both worship and work are liable to 
degenerate into formalism. Our Lord 
has not a word to say commanding the 
forms of either work or worship, beyond 
the establishment of a most simple ex- 
pression of brotherhood in a meal to- 
gether, a supper which as first inaugu- 
rated had no formality, but was charac- 
terized by familiar conversation to- 
gether. The very essence of Christian- 
ity as a reform of Judaism, was the in- 
sistence on the spiritual to the dispar- 
agement of the ceremonial. Even wor- 
ship, as our Lord described it, was to be 
private and secret. The Samaritan who 
cared for the man who fell among 
thieves rendered the best worship. We 
believe in worship, but faith in God is 
to be best exprest in works for our fel- 
low men. Obedience to the second com- 
mand of the law is the measure of obedi- 
ence to the first. 


The Real Literature of Love 


WE must not forget the love propor- 
tion in what is going on around us, nor 
the important part it plays in the results. 
So much more is written of other things 
—of financial and industrial matters, of 
great political enterprises, and social re- 
forms, of science and art—we do not 
realize that the great bulk of the world’s 
correspondence is written in love from 
one sex of foolish, happy, thoughtless 
young people to the other—young people 
as ignorant as turtle doves of all branches 
of economics, and very far removed from 
any ambition to save the country with 
moral inquests over morbid conditions. 
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They have discovered one secret, the 
happiness of being in love. They have 
one expectation, the expectation of 
lovers. They have one fortune, the for- 
tune of being able to love. 

They are the authors of most of the 
current literature of the day, all of the 
real love literature. Novelists are only 
picturesque liars about love, and what 
they write is, as a rule, no more like real 
love than the stage is like real life. And 
this literature has a currency quite inde- 
pendent of the news-stands, nor can any 
regulation of the News Trust affect it. 
The Government considers it of such im- 
portance that postmasters and postmen 
are paid to deliver it, with the smallest 
possible delay, at the door of every home 
where youth dwells—in the factories, in 
the tenements, huts, cabins, camps, tents, 
shops, stores, offices, everywhere! They 
are the greatest propagandists in 
the world, these young underwriters 
of destiny, and they are the most 
effective. With what divine inspir- 
ation they impart to each other 
their simplest thoughts and feelings! 
And with what tenderness their con- 
fidences are received—with what im- 
measurable belief! If the leaders and re- 
formers of men could inspire it, what a 
quick relief we should have from all our 
old woes, how soon we should acquire 
new ones! 

Life is a long darkness. The sun and 
the moon do not light it. They merely 
light the heavens and the earth. But 
men and women are the only lights in 
life for each other. They are the altar 
candles that discovered God. They are 
the little love tapers that go up and down 
for awhile between the dark hills of mys- 
tery and then disappear. It is when they 
disappear that we miss them. When 
some one ceases to love some one else, 
when he passes on, or dies near by, the 
whole world feels the loss without know- 
ing what it feels. But if all the literature 
of real love should cease at once, in a 
day, if the postman should go about with 
a lean bag, like a beggar, delivering only 
duns and orders, we should know. We 
should miss something dear and hopeful, 


as we should miss the sweet mystery of 


the stars on a clear night. Virtue would 
have gone out of us, and silence and 


stillness and those premonitions that are 
of death would come upon us. No econ- 
omist could deal with the awful disaster 
if love should leave us; no convention, 
however composed of the wise and great, 
could restore it. 

This is why more respect is due to the 
literature of real love. We ridicule it 
because we are not in love; we do not 
feel the incantation of the simple, foolish 
young words. We do not realize that in 
these pretty, square, violet - scented, 
crested, love-mounted envelopes is sealed 
the prophecy of the nation’s future, that 
it is not nearly so dependent upon the 
digging of the Panama Canal, or the re- 
form of the tariff, or the solving of cap- 
ital and labor problems. By the time 
these young lovers have seized the helm 
of affairs there will be another canal to 
dig somewhere else, more reforms need- 
ed, other problems to solve. But if they 
marry, if they are faithful to love, if they 
are good parents, they will have less 
trouble than we have had with the trusts 
and other scandals growing out of the 
perversities of untrained human nature. 

The mind of a man is never so wonder- 
ful as when it interprets adequately some 
phase of the spirit of man. Compared 
with this all other thinking becomes me- 
chanical. But now and then the common 
man arrives at the place where he be- 
comes a genius with a god resident in 
him and with a new impression of love. 
We should recognize it as old, but it is 
really new, because it is his, and has 
changed and inspired him and made him 
that was so simple wise. It has carried 
him a wing’s width further into the sweet 
mystery of life. He writes it all to the 
maid. We could not see it, even if we 
saw the letter, but she will see it—the 
wise, tender eyes of love translating be- 
hind the halting words. And behold 
how she receives love. With what fears 
she shields, hides her own, as a woman 
shields the slender candle flame with her 
hand when she would look far into the 
windy darkness. It is we who are fool- 
ish and sacrilegious when we smile as 
if such things were of no importance— 
and it means that we have coarsened un- 
til we cannot interpret the loveliness of 
the one miracle that is left to us to 
cherish. 








On Being Gay 

Ir is well to be in earnest, when one 
has work to do. It is well to be serious, 
on meet occasions. But a people, like 
an individual, can make a hobby of ear- 
nestness, and ride it strenuously. An 
individual, or a people, can cultivate seri- 
ousness as a conventional mark of re- 
spectability. A cultivated seriousness 
and a systematically prodded strenuous- 
ness commonly create a habit of thinking 
of one’s self more highly—and more per- 
sistently—than one ought to think. It 
used to be said of Americans—meaning 
particularly them of the Puritan stripe 
that they took their pleasures sadly. 
The observation would be less true to- 
day. We are well over the old feeling: 

“There’s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not if I could be gay.” 
It would be more accurate now to 
say that we take our pleasures bad- 
ly. We have broken away from 
puritanical restraints, and we are pro- 
claiming our emancipation with much 
noise, buffoonery and hoodlumism. We 
like scenic railways and hilarity, con- 
cert hall music, “boiled live lobsters,” 
and “scorching.” Our reaction from the 
cult of seriousness is crude and super- 
ficial We have become addicted to 
amusements. We have not yet mastered 
enjoyment. 

The French gai retains perhaps better 
than the English gay, the early connota- 
tions of beautiful and good. Asa people, 
we have not learned to be gay. Appar- 
ently, we do not quite know how, and, 
apparently, we lack some of the instinct- 
ive factors of spontaneous gaiety. 

To be gay, we must first of all be light- 
hearted, and the American people, with 
all its furious devotion to amusements, 
is not altogether light-hearted. It wor- 
ries overmuch about the practical con- 
cerns of life, and is too obsessed with 
the importance of “beating the record” 
in every undertaking. And, even if we 
were light-hearted, that alone would not 
enable us to be gay. For being gay is, 
in some sense, an art. It calls for meas- 
ure and discrimination. Above all, it is 
incompatible with vulgarity. Unhappily, 
as a nation we are so far from knowing 
how to be gay that at least fifty million 
persons in our total population of more 
than eighty millions suppose that they are 
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gay when they are somewhat vulgar only. 
On the other hand, we shall not learn 
how to be gay if we depend altogether 
upon a diligent cultivation of esthetic 
standards. These may help us to be dis- 
criminating, but they cannot create light- 
heartedness. Neither can we create it by 
joining en masse a national society of 
optimists. Not only the beautiful, but 
also the good is connoted by the primi- 
tive meaning of gay. But it is goodness 
of a particular kind, or in a peculiar 
sense, that is implied, and that is essen- 
tial to light-heartedness. It is the good- 
ness, not Of the calculating mind, but of 
the unspoiled and generous nature—that 
nature that bubbles over with good spir- 
its and kindly impulses. 

We cannot create the elements of 
gaiety by statute, nor yet by much 
preaching. Happily, it is unnecessary 
ever to create them. They are born in 
the heart of every generation, and they 
would live for our well-being and en- 
joyment, if only we did not smother them 
with sordid aims and wretched striving 
with one another for possessions that 
vield us little satisfaction when we have 
obtained them. If we would learn to be 
gay, we must permit ourselves to be 
light-hearted by more carefully selecting 
our ambitions. 

Some other conditions also are neces- 
sary. We must have about us the things 
that provoke the disposition to be gay, 
and that bring the element of discrim- 
ination into our daily relaxations. If we 
really thought it worth while to be gay, 
we should care more than we do for 
color. Above all, we should care for 
flowers. The American indifference to 
flowers is a curious but accurate index 
of the American mind. If the house- 
holder of Rotterdam or Cologne had to 
choose between the bank of shrubbery 
and flowers, six or eight feet wide, under 
his front windows, and costly carpets or 
electric lights in his rooms, he would not 
forego the flowers. He would be quite 
unable to understand the minds of men 
who can vote millions of dollars for the 
“decoration” of feloniously ugly public 
buildings, while unable to afford a glor- 
ious wealth of flowers in the parkway 
spaces of such a street as upper Broad- 
way in New York City, or in the barren 
wastes of the new City College grounds. 

Here and there in the United States, 
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conspicuously in Boston and in Wash- 
ington, and in a lesser degree in the cities 
of the South and West, a desire for ex- 
ternal beauty is beginning to find ex- 
pression. Slowly, perhaps, but surely, 
we believe, the American mind will re- 
vise its notions of what things in life 
are most worth while. Some day we 
shall care less for speed and more for 
what we might leisurely look at on the 
way. When that day comes, we shall 
discover that light-heartedness too has 
come, and then, perhaps, with less costly, 
if not fewer, amusements, we shall begin 
as a people to be more gay. 


& 


People do not like to be 
ruled. They would rather 
rule themselves badly than 
be ruled well. On the whole it is better 
that they be humored in their choice, un- 
less they disturb other people. We are 
learning that lesson in the demands of 
women to take an equal share in the rule 
of the State as well as of the home. We 
are now having trouble about the gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico, which has but 
one thing to complain of, that we do not 
consider her yet ready to be trusted with 
her own government. By the right of 
Presidential veto of any acts of her legis- 
lature, a right never exercised, and by 
our majority of Americans, 6 to 5, in her 
Upper House, called the Executive 
Council, we hold a check on any legisla- 
tion attempted by her elective House of 
Delegates. This House of Delegates in- 
sists on legislation for an agricultural 
bank, and for sixty-six elective judges, 
and for the appraisement of property for 
taxation by the heaviest taxpayers, etc., 
bills which the Executive Council re- 
fused to agree to; and in resentment the 
House of Delegates refused to make 
any appropriations to carry on the Gov- 
ernment. It adjourned, and when called 
in special session still refused, and again 
adjourned. Now will come government- 
al chaos, unless our Congress takes ac- 
tion; and President Taft, in a very plain- 
spoken message, asks that the Foraker 
act, which created the Porto Rico Gov- 
ernment, be amended by continuing the 
previous year’s appropriations in case the 
Legislature has failed to act. This is a 
simple necessity. Thus far Congress has 
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dealt very handsomely with Porto Rico, 
in al! but one thing. As President Taft 
says in his message, it has turned all the 
customs and internal revenue receipts 
into the island’s treasury, and besides 
paid many other expenses; has greatly 
improved the school system and the pub- 
lic roads, has given the island full free 
trade with the United States, and created 
a condition of progress and prosperity 
such as it had never known before. One 
more thing we ought to do—grant full 
citizenship to the people, and then look 
for a Territorial government as soon as 
may be. 

ed 

President Eliot de- 
clines the honor which 
President Taft had the 
honor to offer him, of the Am- 
bassadorship to the Court of Saint 
James. We wished he might ac- 
cept, and yet we approve his de- 
clination. We approve it chiefly be- 
cause of President Eliot’s age. At his 
years the responsibility, and still more 
the labor, is more than a man of his age 
can safely take on himself. He has done 
a good life’s work, and, while he should 
not cease to work, he should choose his 
work according to his strength and taste, 
and not find it a burden. Further, we 
regret that he could not accept it for the 
reason that we would have liked to see 
in London as the American Ambassador 
one who should live with dignity, on his 
salary, and not with display. We offer 
no criticisms of the present Ambassador. 
If a man has money he can well use it 
for social functions; but we would have 
it understood that a man without wealth, 
like our Ambassador at Berlin, will have 
equal honor and influence. Yet for an- 
other reason we are somewhat satisfied 
that President Eliot has declined. The 
post properly belongs to one trained to 
diplomacy. To be sure, this requisite is 
less evident in the British post than al- 
most anywhere else, for we can expect 
few very strenuous differences, and the 
courtesies of public and literary func- 
tions count for very much. Yet the rule 
is a good one, that diplomatists should 
be trained in diplomacy, and should rise 
from one grade to another. That has 
not been our custom, but we have of late 
years been coming to it. 


President Eliot’s 
Declaration 
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Church This is what Dr. Hunting- 

Fed — ton, of Grace Church, in this 
ederation city, admirably said at the 
Episcopal Church Congress in Boston 
last week: 

“It is thought by many that the two chief 
concerns of the twentieth century are to be 
the conquest of the air and the ‘conquest of 
the ether. Really, the two chief concerns of 
the twentieth century are to be international 
arbitration and the unification of the Christian 
Church.” 

As to the hope of Church union by fed- 
eration Dr. Huntington said: 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America is indeed a body worth tak- 
ing into account. Its meeting last year in 
Philadelphia was indeed a memorable event, 
and its report just issued is an epoch making 
volume. But are thirty denominations really 
closer to one another for having been glued 
together at the edges? Must not the lines of 
union in such a case continually threaten to 
become lines of fracture? The effort shows 
splendid courage and a most praiseworthy 
faith, but it seeks to mingle forms of polity 
which cannot coalesce.” 
Why lines of union should become lines 
of fracture we fail to see. The parts 
will rather adhere more closely, under 
the welding of the Christian spirit and 
thus cohere and then coalesce. But we 
remember that the Episcopal Church has 
held a rather stepsisterly relation to the 
Federation. Dr. Huntington’s own plan 
of union is not made very clear. He 
calls it the “constitutional theory,” and 
says it contemplates “such a merger as 
conserves the rights of all parties,” lay- 
ing stress on “representati.e govern- 
ment.” But government will be danger- 
ous. He says: 

“Unless the Episcopal Church bases itself 

fairly and squarely on this that I have termed 
the constitutional ground it will be in great 
danger, humanly speaking, of being badly 
bruised between the upper millstone of the Ro- 
man denomination and the nether millstone of 
the Protestant federation.” 
That sounds like Cassandra. We rather 
predict that the Episcopal Church will 
enter heartily into federation with the 
other denominations, and be ground be- 
tween no millstones. 


a During the last week two 
wo . . e 
desceieiionn trials of no little interest 

have concluded with the 


verdict of guilty. One was that of Cap- 
tain Hains, convicted for the killing of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Mr. Annis. It was a compromise verdict, 
for he was either guilty of murder in the 
first degree, as the evidence seemed to 
show, or was insane and innocent. But 
the jurors who at first were ready to de- 
clare him innocent were themselves in- 
fected by the mischievous virus ,of the 
unwritten law, and they were willing to 
give up the pretense of insanity, which 
was shrewdly worked by the defense, if 
only he was not to receive the death pen- 
alty. The evidence seemed to bring out 
plainly enough Mr. Annis’s illicit rela- 
tions, and in some sections of the coun- 
try the captain would have been imme- 
diately acquitted, but the jury represent- 
ed a more civilized standard and deserve 
warm approval. The other trial is that 
of the nightriders in Waverly, Tenn. 
They had brutally beaten a man for the 
offense of criticising the nightriding 
amusement ; they were convicted and sen- 
tenced to the very moderate penalty of 
ten days of imprisonment and $500 fine. 
They laugh at it and had a congratula- 
tory supper together. Well, that is bet- 
ter than acquittal. Perhaps we ought to 
be pleased that any punishment at all was 
inflicted. 

& 

The Interparliament- 
ary Union has at last 
decided to open per- 
manent offices and employ an official sec- 
retary. Only a few weeks ago plans 
were perfected to‘this end, and as soon 
as the Peace Palace at The Hague is 
completed, the Union will make its head- 
quarters within it. Some of those who 
look ahead to the coming of the Parlia- 
ment of Man expect the Interparlia- 
mentary Union to be the nucleus of the 
lower house of “The United Nations,” 
deriving as it does its membership from 
the people of the world; and the Hague 
Conference the nucleus of the upper 
house, as it is appointed by the world’s 
sovereigns. But the question of whether 
the world parliament will be bi-cameral 
or not is a trifle academic for the pres- 
ent, and can safely be left to the future. 
The thing to be noted is that the legis- 
lative branches of the governments have 
followed the example of the executive 
branches and chosen The Hague for 
their capital. 


Interparliamentary 
Union Progress 
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The Calculation of Dividends on 
Life Insurance Policies 


Unper Chapter 326, Section 83, of the 
Laws of the State of New York, every 
domestic life insurance corporation must 
distribute the surplus accruing on all 
policies issued after December 3ist, 
1906, annually, and not otherwise. 

It is therefore an easy matter for 
policyholders to watch the dividends ac- 
cruing on their policies from year to 
year, and accordingly a concise explana- 
tion of the method of calculation of 
these dividends may interest our readers. 

What is called the “contribution sys- 
tem” is now in general use by American 
companies, according to which the divi- 
dend is made up of three parts: (1) the 
portion of the loading (the excess of the 
office premium over the net mathematical 
premium) not needed for expenses; (2) 
the interest profit, i. e., the excess of the 
interest actually earned on the reserve 
held against the policy over that required 
to maintain the legal reserve; (3) the 
mortality profit, due to the fact that the 
claims by death were less than those ex- 
pected under the mortality table used. 

Dissatisfaction is sometimes exprest 
by policyholders who do not understand 
why dividends drop after a time under a 
limited payment life or endowment pol- 
icy; for instance, under a twenty-pay- 
ment life policy the dividend payable 
twenty-one years after the policy was 
issued is usually considerably less than 
that of the preceding year. This is due 
to the first portion of the dividend being 
absent, as each dividend is based on the 
experience of the policy year just clos- 
ing, and no premium was payable at the 
beginning of that year. 

JF 
The Vacant Equitable Trustee- 
ship 

In our issue of February 6th, 1908, 
we called attention to the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and its stock control 
which rested in the hands of certain 
trustees, of whom the late Grover Cleve- 
land was one. As yet no successor has 
been chosen to Mr. Cleveland, under the 


terms of the trust agreement executed on 
June 15th, 1905. At the time of his 
death, on June 24th last, Mr. Cleveland 
was chairman of these trustees and a 
considerable amount of interest has sub- 
sequently been manifested in the selection 
of his successor. Under the terms of the 
trust agreement the surviving trustees 
are empowered to fill any vacancies in 
the board. Unless the trust agreement is 
continued, for which provision is made in 
the instrument, it will terminate on June 
15th, 1910. The surviving trustees are 
ex-Justice Morgan J. O’Brien and 
George Westinghouse, who exercise vot- 
ing power over 502 shares of Equitable 
Life stock.. The name of ex-President 
Roosevelt has been suggested as a fitting 
successor to Mr. Cleveland. THE INDE- 
PENDENT took the ground in its issue of 
February 6th, 1908, that the Equitable 
stock having been pledged to the mutual- 
ization of that company, it should be ac- 
complished, The reason advanced at that 
time was that the title to the entire prop- 
erty would then be vested in the policy- 
holders, who could then at will change 
their trustees and officers, just as was 
done some years ago by an important 
Philadelphia company and later by one 
of the large New York mutuals. The 
reasons which existed at that time for 
mutualization are no less potent today 
than they were then, and it is to be hoped 
that the mutualization of the Equitable 
will speedily be accomplished and made 
absolute instead of approximate. 


Darwin P. KINnGsLey was re-elected 
president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company last week. In his speech 
of acceptance he said that the insurance 
laws, both in letter and spirit, had been 
carefully observed by his company. He 
incidentally pointed out that the State 
of New York is curbing the New York 
Life’s legitimate activities. _Unham- 
pered by Section 96, which limits the 
amount of new business to $150,000,000, 
Mr. Kingsley stated that his company 
could and would in the current year have 
produced $175,000,000 new business 
within the cost named by the State in its 
1906 statue. 
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Conditions and the Prospect 


THERE were signs, last week of steady 
improvement in the condition of great 
industries, and the utterances of men 
who are recognized authorities in com- 
merce and finance were distinctly op- 
timistic. As a rule, the building record is 
a trustworthy measure of public confi- 
dence. Figures for April and for the 
first four months of the present year are 
impressive and most encouraging. Re- 
ports for April from one hundred leading 
and representative cities (published by 
Bradstreet’s) show a gain of 44.9 per 
cent. over April of last year. In pre- 
ceding months, however, the advance 
was even greater—March, 83.3 per cent. ; 
February, 94.4; January, 94. When the 
four months are taken together, an in- 
crease of 73 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding period of last year is shown. 

hose who are familiar with conditions 
which determine investment in new con- 
struction see the meaning of this. 

In the iron and steel trade there is an 

upward movement in prices, with a 
growth of output. The work of the 
Steel Corporation has now risen to 70 
per cent. of its full capacity, the highest 
percentage since October, 1907. A larger 
proportion is reported by two or three 
independent companies, 80 per cent. by 
the Lackawanna, and 75 by the Repub- 
lic. Record-breaking orders are said to 
have been received by the American Steel 
and Wire Company during the last two 
weeks. Gains are shown by the great 
electric manufacturing concerns. Large 
orders for railway equipment were given 
last week, and inquiries for much more 
are pending. President Corey, of the 
Steel Corporation, points to “a well-sus- 
tained improvement,” saying it is “due 
to a natural and healthy demand.” Judge 
Gary, chairman of the Corporation’s 
board, said last week: 
_ “The clouds are lifting, the mists are clear- 
ing away, and we shall soon see that, after all, 
the sun of prosperity is shining as brightly as 
ever. 

In the past, much weight has justly 
been given to the estimates, warnings, 
and predictions of Frank A. Vanderlip, 





now president of the great National City 
Bank. Last Saturday night, in Cincin- 
nati, he expressed his conviction that the 
country was on the verge of a period of 
great prosperity, and that marked im- 
provement would follow the signing of 
the new tariff bill. James J. Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railroad, finds the “out- 
look good in all directions,” altho the 
wheat crop promises to be only a fair 
one. An increase of acreage in the 
spring wheat States is reported. Seed- 
ing there is nearly completed. Mr. Hill 
longs for an end of tariff agitation. 
“Then,” he says, “things will begin to 
hum.” Secretary MacVeagh said last 
week in his address to the bankers of 
New York: “With the completion of a 
tariff bill satisfactory to the people, there 
is nothing in sight but a reasonable pros- 
perity.” 
& 

.:..Enormous deposits of coal have 
recently been discovered in the moun- 
tains along the boundary between Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alberta. This newly 
found coal field is said to be the largest 
in western North America. 


....Governor Hughes has signed the 
bill designed to prevent further delay in 
the payment of special franchise taxes 
by public service corporations in New 
York. The amount due and unpaid is 
about $41,000,000. 


....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is planning to set out this spring 
more than 1,000,000 young trees. This 
will make a total of 3,430,000 planted in 
three years to provide in part for the 
company’s future requirements in tim- 
ber and cross ties. 


...-Attorney General Wickersham has 
decided that “it is a matter for the dis- 
cretion of the directors and officers of a 
national bank to determine whether they 
will enter into a contract with an insur- 
ance company guaranteeing the bank’s 
solvency.” This decision is not in con- 
flict, however, with an earlier one that 
such a bank cannot comply with the re- 
quirements of a State law for guarantee- 
ing deposits. 








